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PAUL VERLAINE 
T HE STUDENT of French poetry from 1840 to 1880 must, we 


believe, experience the disquieting sensation of becoming increas- 
ingly uncertain and confused. He will doubtless have started with sev- 
eral complacent impressions: that there is a “school” called the Parnas- 
sians occupying a place between romanticism and symbolism; that this 
“school” began to develop about 1835 when Gautier initiated a reaction 
against the group of 1830 and its intense subjectivity; that this reaction 
is expressed by Baudelaire, Banville, Leconte de Lisle, Sully-Prud- 
homme, Hérédia, Coppée, Verlaine, and a host of lesser poets; finally, 
that history repeats itself and the Parnassian gives way in turn to the 
Symbolist. All will appear very simple,—until he really investigates 
the poetry itself and reads the opinions of a myriad of French critics 
and biographers. He will find Catulle Mendes, with his admirable 
modesty (?), asserting that Parnassus did not start until he initiated 
the publication of the Revue fantaisiste in 1861.7 If this be true we 
must remove from Parnassus not only Gautier but also Baudelaire, much 
of Banville and much of Leconte de Lisle,—the last conventionally 
assumed to be the chief Parnassian. And he will find Mendes carrying 
the Parnassians on almost to the end of the century,‘?? whereas sup- 
posedly long before that time they had been superseded by Mallarmé 
and the rest of the Symbolists. As for the opinions of Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, Brunetiére, Lanson, Anatole France, Lemaitre, etc., what con- 
fusion they will produce in the student’s mind by reason of the con- 
tradictory judgments and the variety of prejudices! He will be in- 
clined to seek refuge in some scholastic dugout until the literary barrage 
shall cease. At this stage he may very well find himself wondering 
whether any reconciliation of the conflicting views be possible. 

Time has the advantage of enabling us to see more clearly the essen- 
tials of the past. During recent years there have appeared a not in- 
considerable number of studies on nineteenth-century French poetry. 
They suggest that we are arriving at a saner and more scientific atti- 
tude and reaching acceptable conclusions that contain comparatively 
little that is dictated by religious, political or social prejudices or that 


a) CC, Mendés, La Légende du Parnasse Contemporain, Bruxelles, 1884. 


(2) CC, Mendés, Rapport sur le mouvement poétique francais de 1867 a 1900, 
Paris, 1902. 
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is marred by intense partisanship in matters of poetical technique. 
Maurice Souriau, in his exhaustive, albeit somewhat exhausting, His- 
toire du Parnasse, ‘*» essays a chronological and quantitative estimate 
of the period in question. As precursors of the movement he presents 
Gautier, Baudelaire, and Louis Bouilhet. Parallel with them he would 
range Banville and his follower, Albert Glatigny, who, while they 
have certain elements in common with the first three, do not constitute 
their successors. Next in order of development he places Villiers de 
l’Isle-Adam, Xavier de Ricard, and the circle formed around Mendés 
and the publisher Lemerre. To Parnassus proper Souriau assigns Le- 
conte de Lisle, Léon Dierx, and Heérédia. Finally, in the waning 
phase he puts Sully-Prudhomme, Coppée, Anatole France, Verlaine, and 
Mallarmé, calling this “La Dispersion.” The concluding moment is 
styled “La persistance du Parnasse,” and here he places the later Leconte 
de Lisle and the Hérédia of 1893, together with a portion of the so- 
called Symbolists. And, as to the question which his reader will have 
been asking: “What is the essence of Parnassianism?”’ he replies, 

Le Parnasse n’a ni systéme politique, ni doctrine religieuse, c’est vrai; mais 


il a tout de méme son unité artistique, car il a préché et a réalisé la perfection 
du grand vers.(4) 


We trust that we may be pardoned for this long introduction which, 
it goes without saying, could be indefinitely extended. While we may 
not agree entirely with M. Souriau’s outline, it has at least the merit of 
affording us an orientation. It also suggests the possible position of 
Paul Verlaine who has been termed romanticist, Parnassian, symbolist, 
decadent and vers-librist. All of these qualifications of him are true in 
part,—and also false. 

The account of Verlaine’s life is an unsavory tale. In several 
works,‘>» he has left us an autobiography which reveals the sordid 
and disgusting excesses and the utter lack of self-control that character- 
ize his existence. In consequence, he has frequently been styled a mod- 
ern Villon, although the resemblance is more superficial than actual for 
Verlaine shows little of the general ideas and of the fundamental sense 
of reality that mark the fifteenth-century poet. 

Verlaine was born at Metz in 1884; his father was stationed there 
as a captain in the engineering corps of the French army. His mother, 
a fine woman, seems to have tried to bring her son up honorably. When 
the father left the army in 1851, the family removed to Paris where 


(3) Paris, 1929. 

(4) Op. cit., p. 459. 

(5) E.g., Mes Hépitaux (1891); Les Mémoires d’un Veuf (1892); Mes Prisons 
(1893) ; Les Confessions (1895). 
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Verlaine went to school, receiving the baccalauréat from the Lycée 
Bonaparte at the age of eighteen. ‘Through his father’s influence he 
then secured a clerkship in the Hotel-de-Ville and led an uneventful 
life until the outbreak of the war of 1870. Meantime his father died, 
leaving the mother in fairly comfortable circumstances. 


While at the lycée Verlaine had already dabbled a bit in verse. He 
now made the acquaintance of Mendés who introduced him to the 
salons and brought him into contact with the Parnassian group. His 
first collection of verse, Poémes Saturniens, appeared in November, 
1866. He shows himself here mainly as an imitator. ‘The very title 
is borrowed from Baudelaire’s sonnet Epigraphe pour un livre con- 
damné and the influence of Baudelaire and, more distinctly, of Leconte 
de Lisle, is everywhere evident. The basic motif of the collection is 
given clearly in the dedicatory lines where the “Saturniens” are de- 


scribed as having 
Bonne part de malheur, et bonne part de bile. 


Their course in life is 
‘arr dessiné ligne a ligne 
Par la logique d’une Influence maligne. 

In this prologue there are many touches of Leconte de Lisle. After 
mention of the charms of India, there come references to Greek an- 
tiquity and to the Middle Ages. ‘These regretful echoes of the past 
are followed by an attack upon the modern age, its practical materialism, 
and its reliance upon force and action: 

La Force, maintenant, la Force, c’est la Béte 
Féroce, bondissante et folle et toujours préte 
A tout carmage;.. 

L’Action 4 présent,—6 pitié—l’ Action, 

C’est l’ouragan, c’est la tempéte, c’est la houle 
Marine dans la nuit sans étoiles.. . 

But, as did his guide, Verlaine finally returns to the adoration of 
beauty for its own sake and as an end in itself: 


Le Poéte, l'amour du Beau, voila sa foi, 
L’Azur, son étendard, et l’Idéal, sa loi! 


Verlaine continually returns to this theme in the poems of this collec- 
tion. For example, under the subtitle Caprices, Epilogue II voices 
clearly the doctrine of “L’Art pour l’Art” and Epilogue III declares 
the mission and object of true poets. All this is Leconte de Lisle 
scarcely disguised. ‘This is the formative period of Verlaine, for the 
Poémes Saturniens are chiefly descriptive and elegiac. Yet the funda- 
mental romanticist often sounds the strongly personal note of soft :nel- 
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ancholy as, for instance, in Mon Réve Familier or in I Bacio with its 
imagination, grace and charm,— 
Baiser! rose trémiére au jardin des caresses! 
The “mal de René” marks the Promenade Sentimentale and the 


Chanson d’Automne: 
Les sanglots longs 


Des violons 
De l’automne 
Blessent mon coeur 
D’une langueur 
Monotone, etc. 
in which we incidentally see that Verlaine is already violating the classi- 
cal rules of French verse. Among the Poémes Saturniens there is also 
a group of verses bearing the caption Eaux-Fortes which recall Gautier’s 
Emaux et Camées. Here Verlaine shows himself the future painter of 
figures and master of rhymes. In its morbid and grimly suggestive 
imagination the Effet de Nuit suggests both Villon and Baudelaire. 
Most critics have been rather severe in their judgments of the Poémes 
Saturniens. In the main they are doubtless correct; yet, this first col- 
lection contains verse that gives a hint of the later poet. The poems 
are largely impersonal; this is also generally true of those comprising 
the next volume, the Fétes Galantes (1869), which is still markedly 
Parnassian. However, another contemporary influence must be noted 
here. The Goncourt brothers started their literary career shortly before 
1860 by publishing a series of interesting studies of eighteenth-century 
women and society. ‘These productions are not histories, biographies or 
analyses of social movements. They are impressionistic sketches that 
reflect the eccentricities and aberrations of a decadent society. ‘They 
renewed French interest in the last days of the Ancien Régime. In our 
opinion, not enough importance has been ascribed to the possible influ- 
ence of the Goncourts’ writings upon Verlaine and the Décadents, 
although this influence has been mentioned in connection with Banville. 
Certainly the Fétes Galantes recall the delicate pastels of Fragonard and 
Van Loo; they remind one of the days when the Pompadour flourished 
and when Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette essayed the simple life. 
For example, Mandoline, with its lines full of music and color: 
Les donneurs de sérénades 
Et les belles écouteuses 


Echangent des propos fades 
Sous les ramures chanteuses. 


C’est Tircis, et c’est Aminte, 

Et c’est l’éterne!l Clitandre, 

Et c’est Damis, qui pour mainte 
Cruelle fait maint vers tendre. 
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brings back the time when a careless court trifled while the clouds of 
revolution gathered. And we have the same effect in the Colloque 
Sentimental with its badinage and lilting melody. Of course, it is not 
great poetry but it shows Verlaine venturing more and more into variety 
of line, of rhyme and of stanza. 


The strictly Parnassian phase ended for Verlaine about 1869 when 
he met Mathilde Mauté, the half-sister of one of his friends, the musi- 
cian Charles de Sivry, and he soon became engaged to her. Although 
he had already shown tendencies toward an irregular life, this genuine 
love caused him to reform temporarily. The marriage was hastened 
by the outbreak of war. The period of courtship and early married life 
was the happiest of his career. It is reflected in the beautiful group 
of love poems comprising La Bonne Chanson (1870). His nature ex- 
panded and his emotions are expressed with honest fervor. In the third 
poem of this group we find the simple delight of the charmed lover; the 
fourth is an almost Neoplatonic description of the influence of the 


beloved: 


Car je veux, maintenant qu’un Etre de lumiére 
A dans ma nuit profonde émis cette clarté 
D’une amour 4 la fois immortelle et premiere, 
De par la grace, le sourire et la bonté, 


Je veux, guidé par vous, beaux yeux aux flammes douces, 
Par toi conduit, 6 main ot tremblera ma main, 

Marcher droit, que ce soit par des sentiers de mousses 
Ou que rocs et cailloux encombrent le chemin. 


Numbers 5 and 6 tell of the poet’s raptures and, from the technical 
standpoint, they hint of the coming symbolism. Number 12 is a lilting 
love-song and number 20 renews the Neoplatonic strain. All is sweet 
and clean, a joy to read. A comparison of La Bonne Chanson with some 
of the later poems affords a keen realization of Verlaine’s disintegration. 


But, alas! the happy hour quickly passed. Verlaine entered upon his 
military service. Life was disorganized and he relapsed into evil habits. 
His attitude toward his wife changed; there is evidence of his abuse of 
her. He joined the Commune in 1871 and escaped execution only by 
rare good fortune. About the middle of the next year (1872) he be- 
came acquainted with the erratic and misanthropic Jean-Arthur Rim- 
baud who, although ten years younger than Verlaine, captivated the 
older man. It was a most unwholesome association, best appreciated 
by an Oscar Wilde. Apparently Rimbaud cared little for Verlaine but 
they went away together to Belgium, deserting Madame Verlaine who 
was now a mother. She sued for a separation, which the court ac- 
corded. Rimbaud now left Verlaine, who proceeded to London where 
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he fell ill. Sickness brought reflection and he sought a reconciliation 
with his wife but she, in disgust and wounded pride, rejected all 
overtures. 

This period of Verlaine’s life inspired his third volume of verse, 
Romances sans Paroles (1874), where the tone is plaintive and remorse- 
ful. The third poem of the collection is well known for its color and 
symbolism ; the accompaniment is the music of the rain: 


Il pleure dans mon coeur 
Comme il pleut sur la ville; 
Quelle est cette langueur 
Qui pénétre mon coeur? 


O bruit doux de la pluie 
Par terre et sur les toits! 
Pour un coeur qui s’ennuie, 
O le chant de la pluie! 


Il pleure sans raison 
Dans ce coeur qui s’écoeure. 
Quoi! nulle trahison? 

Ce deuil est sans raison. 


C’est bien la pire peine 
De ne savoir pourquoi, 


Sans amour et sans haine, 
Mon coeur a tant de peine! 


Number 7 is again a lament for the vanished wife and, under the Eng- 
lish title Birds in the Night he expresses with deepest sincerity his senti- 
ments for the outraged Mathilde. 

However, not all of the Romances have a direct relation to his de- 
parted happiness. ‘The group includes a number of objective sketches 
called Paysages Belges in which there is more of the Gautier touch. The 
pictorial element is in the foreground and the melody of the verse is 
symbolical. Such poems as Walcourt, Malines, and Streets are photo- 
graphic and phonographic in their impressionism. 

Repelled definitely and finally by Mathilde, Verlaine turned to his 
mother and Rimbaud. They came to London and remained until he 
left the hospital. There was constant quarreling with Rimbaud and 
one day, in a violent fit of anger, Verlaine shot and seriously wounded 
his friend who, however, refused to prosecute. But the authorities 
could not overlook the matter and Verlaine was sentenced to two years 
of imprisonment, ostensibly on the ground of his previous communistic 
activities. Rimbaud left for Africa where he remained for twenty 
years. Verlaine always lamented the departure; apparently Rimbaud 
was the only person to whom he was persistently devoted. Our poet 
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was an exemplary prisoner; on this account his sentence was commuted 
to sixteen months. 


The break with Rimbaud, imprisonment, and the definite rejection by 
Mathilde all combined to produce a deep remorse and a desire to return 
to religion. In prison Verlaine had time to think and to compose. His 
trend of thought became mystical. His reflections and examinations of 
self are responsible for the collection Sagesse (1884), which contains the 
larger part of his finer verse. In the second poem Verlaine reviews his 
life struggle in which he had “peiné comme Sisyphe” and to as little 
avail, for 

J’étais le vaincu qu’on assiége, 
Prét 4 vendre son sang bien cher. 


Suddenly there appears before him a beautiful woman, humble, yet 
proud, who puts to flight “Ja Chair.” This is “La Priére” and the sole 
condition that she exacts is “Toi, sois sage.” To which he replies, 


Oui, ma Dame, et soyez témoin! 


The fourth poem is full of self-accusation. He compares himself to 
the prodigal, laments his waste of health and strength, assails the wastrel 
crowd, “La Science,” “L’esprit de Paris,” his own sneers and obsceni- 
ties. He concludes with a submissive appeal to the Divinity: 


Dieu des humbles, sauvez cet enfant de colére! 
Another poem (number 14) praises the good priests in whose counsel 
and comfort his anguished soul had found calm. In number 18 he 
depicts a beautiful vision of the Christ child. La Sagesse reflects re- 
peatedly and vividly the poet’s varying moods during this stormy period. 
The reader is reminded of Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol. Strange 
voices come to Verlaine: Hate, Pride, the Flesh: 

Coléres, soupirs noirs, regrets, tentations, 
all of which are bidden to depart at the sound of the voice of prayer 
(number 19). In poem 21 there is a triumphal note, for the poet 
exclaims: 

Déja l’Ange gardien étend sur toi 

Joyeusement des ailes de victoire, 
and he talks to God as a child to a father, humbly and submissively. 
In the following stanzas, which are perhaps to be included among his 
most beautiful lines, Verlaine sounds the note of Lamartine: the religi- 
ous mood evoked by the contemplation of nature. 


Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, 
Si bleu, si calme! 

Un arbre, par-dessus le toit, 
Berce sa palme. 
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La cloche, dans le ciel qu’on voit, 
Doucement tinte. 

Un oiseau sur l’arbre qu’on voit 
Chante sa plainte. 


Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est 1a, 
Simple et tranquille. 

Cette paisible rumeur-la 
Vient de la ville! 


—Qu’as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila 
Pleurant sans cesse, 

Dis, qu’as-tu fait, toi que voila, 
De ta jeunesse? 


The power, sincerity and artistic finish revealed in La Sagesse would 
make it easy to delay longer upon it. 


As was noted above, Verlaine obtained a commutation of sentence. 
On his release his friends were cool toward him and, in despair, he 
thought of entering a Trappist monastery. However, his previous 
career caused the monks to doubt his sincerity; they discouraged his 
notion. He returned to England to become a tutor in a family of pro- 
vincial gentry, following this later with a post in a private school. His 
ways induced the pupils to play practical jokes on him and, in disgust, 
he returned to France and taught for a while in a collége at Rethel in 
the Ardennes. For a time life was fairly calm. ‘Then, he formed a 
great affection for one of his pupils upon whom he lavished the love 
that he was prevented from giving his own son. This pupil, Lucien, 
graduated and, depressed by losing him, Verlaine relapsed into his old 
vice ; the obvious result was to lose his position. 


He did not wish to return to Paris because he had now formed a 
liking for rural life. Aided by his mother, he bought a farm but the 
venture was a failure, as might have been expected. Verlaine had no 
practical experience. He now came again in touch with Lucien and 
the two went to Paris, where the boy shortly afterwards died of typhoid. 
Verlaine was completely broken up by this disaster, and he persuaded 
his mother to leave Arras and settle at Boulogne-sur-Seine. This was 
the moment when a renewal of his resolution to reform caused him to 
publish the first edition of La Sagesse. 
much attention in spite of its merits. Verlaine, in his disgust, went 
frequently to Paris where he loafed about the Quartier in drink and 
debauchery. He depicts his experiences in many poems that caught 
popular favor. He dashed them off in pothouses, collecting them later 
in the volume that bears the title Poétes Maudits. He became actually 
the lion of Paris and was seemingly on the road to success, but common 


The volume did not receive 
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sense and balance were too much to be expected of him. He was again 
attracted by the rural chimera, until he took the funds he had gathered, 
persuaded his mother to add most of hers, and bought another farm. 
Disaster was inevitable and was not long delayed. He quarreled with 
his mother and attacked a neighbor who was trying to save her from 
abuse. Once more, arrest, trial and a month of prison. 

Upon his discharge, he again went to Paris, where he fell into the 
hands of the publisher Léon Vanier, whose conscience—if he possessed 
one—was exceedingly elastic. In Verlaine’s notoriety Vanier scented 
profit, and he brought out a number of volumes of our author’s prose 
and poetry, unscrupulously pocketing most of the returns and paying 
Verlaine merely enough to enable the latter to continue his evil habits. 
The first of these volumes was Jadis et Naguére (1884), which con- 
tains lyric, dramatic and narrative verse produced over a period of some 
ten years. The list of topics is varied. In L’Art Poétigue he sum- 
marizes his doctrine: 

De la musique avant toute chose 
Et pour cela préfére I’ Impair. 
Thus for him, as for Musset, poetry and music are inseparable. The 
“Impair” is, of course, a masculine line with an odd number of syllables. 
The verse of the vers-librists is often almost indistinguishable from 
prose; Verlaine thus starts them on the way. In the second stanza of 
this poem he voices the whole theory of the Symbolists: 
I} faut aussi que tu n’ailles point 
Choisir tes mots sans quelque méprise, 


Rien de plus cher que la chanson grise 
Ow VIndécis au Précis se joint. 


Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 

Pas la Couleur, rien que la Nuance. 
This is a long distance from the imitated Parnassianism of the Poémes 
Saturniens. 

Jadis et Naguére contains a number of impressionistic sketches. The 
Sonnet Boiteux is a reflection of London and its street clamors, its fogs, 
its solid and gloomy buildings, its joys and miseries. In La Soupe du 
Soir the hopeless poverty of the submerged is painted in vivid style 
much in the manner of Coppée. 

Verlaine’s mother died in 1886. Her passing accelerated his down- 
ward course. He spent the last ten years of his life divided between 
the Café Francois and his tawdry Latin Quarter garret; drink and 
debauch were his main objects. His scandalous reputation kept him 
constantly well advertised but not fragrantly. Vanier scooped most 
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of the financial profit. In spite of the steady progress toward com- 
plete degradation there are traces of effort to call a halt. The collec- 
tion Parallélement (1889) affords a hint of his psychology. The latter 
half of his life shows a constant struggle between mystical exaltation 
and the tyranny of the flesh. There are thoughts of his wife and ap- 
peals to her, occasional notes of hope, but more often those of utter 
gloom and despair. An inclination to turn to the Church is quickly 
succeeded by the sense of disillusionment followed straightway by unre- 
strained debauch. Wholly without shame he records the dubious 
charms and physical delights of his mistresses and the frank details of 
his orgies. Chansons pour Elle (1891), Elégies et odes en son hon- 
neur (1893), Dans les limbes (1894), and Chair (1896) may be listed 
here: any citations were best omitted. 

In 1892 Verlaine made a lecture tour in England where his personal 
life was ignored and where he received great attention as a poet. This 
English prestige brought him favor in France, and when he returned 
to Paris he was accorded the mystical distinction of “Prince des Poétes.”’ 
Money now came to him plentifully, only to be squandered upon two 
mistresses even more unsavory than the average. Not even a Balzacian 
“santé de taureau’’ could withstand the strain. Verlaine died on Janu- 
ary 8, 1896. Never was the French tendency to disregard the personal 
life more manifest: Verlaine dead was paid great honor. He was fol- 
lowed to his grave by the greatest literary men of contemporary France. 

Before concluding this brief account of Verlaine and his poetry, we 
may perhaps be permitted to comment upon his habit of dashing off 
hasty verse whenever the fit seized him and wherever he might happen 
to be,—often in a café where drink spurred him to a specious brilliancy. 
The larger part of these poems are gathered together in the collection 
Dédicaces. They have a great resemblance to Banville’s Odes Fu- 
nambulesques in their deftness, humor, originality and complete disre- 
gard of conventional prosody, but display a pothouse quality not found 
in the earlier poet. Verlaine does not hesitate to descend to punning ; for 
example, of Stéphane Mallarmé he writes: 

Vous n’étes pas mal armé 
Plus que Sully n'est Prud'homme. 

In his striving for effect, he takes astonishing liberties with the sonnet. 
We find the sextet often preceding the octet; one sonnet, addressed to 
Richepin, is composed of three-, eight-, and twelve-syllable lines. One 
of the most amusing stunts which begins: 

E coi vréman, bon Duvigno, 
Vou zoéci dou ke lé zagné 


E meieur ke le pin con manj, 
Vou metr’an ce courou zétranj 
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is a playful satire dedicated to a certain Duvigneaux whose wrath had 
been aroused against the advocates of a phonetic orthography. It is 
witty and ingenious, but is not precisely suitable for reading aloud in 
polite society. 


The stunt habit apparently grew upon Verlaine,—also the tendency 
to biting satire. A posthumous collection, Invectives (1896), is filled 
with such matter. A good illustration is a bitter sonnet in which he 
pays his respects to Brunetiere; we cite the first quatrain: 

L’éternel sot qui fut jadis Fréron 
Et maintenant se nomme Brunetiére 


Mériterait une ode tout entiére 
Pour l’exécration du fanfaron! 


What a contrast is this coarse abuse from the beauty, refinement and 
sincerity of La Bonne Chanson! How true are Bourget’s words: “Il 
faut vivre comme on pense; sinon, tot ou tard, on commence a penser 
comme on vit.” 

Verlaine’s poetry is great because it records his feelings and experi- 
ences and because it reflects the primitive emotions that have always 
stirred mankind. His emotionality is often excessive and he is amaz- 
ingly sensitive to the world of phenomena. He has an acute sense for 
the musical quality of word and rhythm. His figures of speech are 
both apt and vivid. Not even Hugo excels him in his variety of verse. 
Starting as a Parnassian, he came gradually to violate more and more 
the traditional rules of French prosody, although he was never openly a 
vers-librist. His disposition is lyric and basically romantic. His poetry 
convinces one that it is most difficult for such a personality to attain 
objectivity. Yet his best poetry is an argument in favor of poetry for 
its own sake, 

Judged by ordinary human standards, his life was a failure. He 
missed the joys and successes accorded to most human beings; he was 
an outcast, a pariah, during the greater part of his literary career. Yet 
only the most bigoted Puritan would refuse him the title of a great 
creative genius. The same would be true of a Villon, a Poe, a Byron 
or a Baudelaire. Genius, as Vigny endeavors to show in Moise, is a 
sublime, but often fatal distinction. It is both just and kindly to draw 
a veil over the depressing story of Verlaine’s life and to grant him par- 
don for the sake of the beauty that he brought into being. 


H. R. Brus 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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yo modern resurgence of spirited criticism of a society that had 
grown dull and smug began with Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900). 
We are speaking here from the point of view of culture and the arts 
and not of Marxian economic determinism, which began before Nietzsche 
was born. In his 4/so sprach Zarathustra (1833) Nietzsche chastised, 
not unlike Moses returning from Mount Sinai, the blatant crowd that 
danced around the golden calf of a material and unspiritual civilization. 
He also exhorted his contemporaries to be more spiritual, to make great 
demands upon themselves, to make themselves capable of complete self- 
sacrifice and to cultivate the courage of bearing with equanimity the 
ridicule, yea vituperation, of the many. To be sure, he was a preacher 
in the wilderness for the time, but subsequent decades brought him ac- 
claim; the youth movement in Germany, directly and indirectly, drew 
from him inspiration and courage and faith that a better world could 
be built by the spirited will of man, 


Then came the War with its ghastly sacrifices and the dictated peace 
of Versailles with its callous bartering and its vindictive abuse of power, 
true to nineteenth-century morality. The results of this enormous cata- 
clysm in human life and moral values are the conditions under which 
mankind still struggles and suffers everywhere. They form the back- 
ground against which the poets of this entire period react in one way or 
another according to their inner structure and their particular sense 
of values. 


The poet who long before the War exemplified this utter devotion to 
his own particular sense of values and to a rigid self-discipline was Stefan 
George (1868-1933). At any rate, he had the courage to hold aloft 
as an absolute ideal severeness of form and dignity of diction at a time 
when looseness of phrase and thought was the order of the day. He 
knew he stood alone and he wanted it so. He did not care to be read 
by the many, hence he even discarded capitals and inter-punctuation 
marks, the props and signposts the average reader needs to help his 
understanding. He even did not wish to create a school, still he soon 
had a following, a following of all those who were also sick of journ- 
alistic and intellectual amorality as fostered by the ever growing power 
of advertising, business, and the press. 

This following was not slavishly devoted to him; George’s example 
merely gave courage to many to be true to an artistic and intellectual 
ideal which a materialistic-naturalistic age had relegated to the attic as 
superannuated. His writings consist of fifteen volumes, and much has 
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been written about him and his art; one short poem must suffice to give 
a hint of the chasteness of his language and the loftiness of his vision: 
The Disciple (Der Jinger) 
Ye speak of pleasures which I do not covet 
In me throbs but the love I bear my lord. 
Ye only know the sweet love, I the lofty— 
I live but for my lofty lord. 


More than to any work done by your craftsmen 
I crave and seek the labor of my lord 

He will approve me. For my lord is gentle 

I humbly serve my gentle lord. 


I know to gloomy lands leadeth the journey 
Where many died, alas. Yet with my lord 

I brave all dangers for my lord has wisdom 
I trust the wisdom of my lord. 


And were he to deny me fee and payment 
My payment lies in being with my lerd 

Be others richer: my lord is the greatest 

I follow him, my greatest lord. 


Contemporary with Stefan George were Richard Dehmel (1863- 
1920), Rainer Maria Rilke (1875-1926), and Detlev von Liliencron 
(1844-1909). Their claim to be singled out lies in their independence 
of thought and their courage of being themselves in a world hostile or 
indifferent to their sense of life. These three, too, had developed before 
the war, but their pleas and visions were symptomatic, if not symbolic, 
of that which was to come. Liliencron is least problematic and is closest 
to his own time in likes and pleasures; he stands out solely on account 
of an irresponsibly free and lusty love of life and a gift of expressing 
himself in a refreshingly frank manner. He is not weighted down by 
deeper thought ; he simply lets all senses delight in what life has to offer 
in easily accessible enjoyment. 

Dehmel and Rilke are antipodal in a measure, yet directly or indi- 
rectly both protest against the tenor of their time: Dehmel, in long and 
rhapsodic poems wherein he pleads on the one hand for a deeper social 


1The rendering of this and of the other poems is my own. No apologies are 
necessary for their imperfections. Any one conversant with the problem krows 
that a true translation in meter, rhyme, and diction is fraught with as many 
obstacles as climbing Mt. Everest: defeat lurks somewhere. By keeping the 
general rhythm and diction of line and verse, but ignoring the rhyme in order 
to avoid stuffing and stilted words and clumsy transpositions, I hoped to bring 
the spirit of the poem and the poet sensibly close: flying high over Mt. Everest 
may be the next best thing to climbing it. 
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consciousness, on the other for a real fusion of the spiritual and the 
carnal as the ideal formula for deepest living; Rilke, by withdrawing 
from the noisy market place of a world of barter and by seeking expres- 
sion in exquisitely modulated language of those deep mystic streams that 


connect all manifestations of existence, even unto inanimate things. 


But 


one or two poems must serve as examples, inadequate though they be, 
particularly in giving a fair picture of Rilke’s extraordinary powers of 


language and subtleness of thought. 


Dehmel: May Song (Maifeierlied)2 


It was once on the first of May 

When many children danced in one row, 
The rich with the poor, 

And had the same 

Many hours free for joy. 


Today is again the first of May, 
And men are marching in one row, 
Dull sounds the tramp of feet, 

One has now without fight 

No single hour free for joy. 


There will be coming a First of May 
When all the folk will form in one row, 
And with one blow 

They will have every day 

A few free hours for joy and play. 


Rilke: Alle, welche dich suchen .. 
All that seek thee, tempt thee, 
and those that find thee, bind thee 
to form and to gesture. 


But I want to grasp thee 

as the earth understands thee; 
with my own growth 

grows 

thy realm. 


I want no vainglory of thee 
that will prove thee. 

The name of the times 

ever differs 

from thine. 


Perform no miracle for me. 
Let thy laws stand supreme 
which from decade to decade 
become ever more clear. 


2May first, in Europe, is “Labor Day” and became increasingly the 


when class-conscious labor challenged bourgeois society. 


day 
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Ich fiirchte mich so vor der Menschen Wort.... 
I stand in dread of the words men use, 

They speak so plainly, so blunt and harsh: 

And this is called house and that is called hound, 
Here lies the beginning and there is the end. 


I am troubled, too, by their lightness of thought, 
They know all that was and that which will be; 
No longer are mountains a wonder to them; 

Their garden and farm borders right onto God. 


I wish so to warn them and beg them: stay off. 

I want so to hear the singing of things. 

You touch them, and lo: they are still and numb, 
You are turning them all into lifeless things. 


The mystic strain of Rilke has a long tradition in German thought 
and goes back hundreds of years: we find it in Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s Parzival (c.1200), in the German mystics of the Middle Ages, in 
Jacob Bohme (1575-1624), and, despite their highly intellectual garb, 
in the writings of the great German philosophers Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Hegel. 

This mystic strain has come much to the fore in modern German 
writing, particularly during the last two decades. Perhaps the increasing 
anguish and sorrow in German lands again called forth the mystic belief 
in the indestructibility of matter and spirit; it was a solace to postulate 
that what now is has always been, and consequently will continue to 
be. A poem by Ina Seidel (1885- ) gives concrete expression to this 
sense of life, but it is by no means confined to her; it is indeed shared by 
many in different ways. 


Ages old (Uralt) 


The sea has brought me into the world, 
It now rolls on and knows me not. 

I listen when in quiet hours 

It holds still converse with the stars. 


The sea is old, as old as the stars, 

And I, too, am as old as they. 

I change eternally my form— 

They never change from what they were. 


Elisabeth Langgiisser, who has come to notice only during the last 
few years and whose gifts matured quietly in a small town in Rhenish 
Hessen amidst gentle hills and a sturdy peasant population, expresses 
similar values. She reaches mystically toward the core of the unknown 
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where even the useless weed has its place in creation and the slimy snail’s 
mating is part and parcel of the great cycle of everlasting life. Her 
mysticism, however, does not make her sweet and gentle. She is of a 
bold and rigid structure within, free from maudlin sentimentality, and 
her language has a clearness, a terseness, a formal beauty of rhythm and 
rhyme that is well-nigh unmatched at the present time. Her choice of 
words and the structure of her verses are of an incomparable sureness, 
and make it quite impossible to render her poems, especially those most 
characteristic of her genius, into adequate English. 

To this group must also be counted Hans Carossa. He was born in 
Bavaria in 1878 and is a practicing physician. His actual output in 
prose or poetry is small, but what we have from his pen is of the highest 
order. His bent is, not unlike Goethe’s, to behold in reverence the mys- 
teries of nature’s law and workings. Hence his language is chaste, clear, 
serene, and free from cramped expressions of an ecstatic sort. As a 
physician, he has suffered a great deal when the hopelessly ill came to 
him full of faith in his craft; these bitter hours have divested him of all 
petty conceit and have given him wisdom and gentleness within and 
without. 

Of his poem Erlebnis (An Experience) I shall give a synopsis in part, 
rendering but a few verses in metrical form. ‘The setting is a majestic 
old oak forest behind the tops of which the sun’s glorious glow tints the 
heavens. The poet’s inner world expands toward the infinite when of 
a sudden he beholds something ugly and misshapen stick out of the 
ground in the midst of grasses and anemones: bending down he beholds 
with delight how a bit of new life is struggling to take shape, for it is 
the quaint shoot of a fern that pushes to the light. 


. .. And you feel, as in this life 
But as child you felt so warmly, 
Feel a lower form of life 

Kin to you, deeply related. 


Scales are falling from your eyes, 
You behold the mother-spirit 
Who an awkward bit of life 
Holds as sacred as the highest. 


And you stand, and your amazement 
Turns to lofty humbleness ; 

Trustfulness beyond all measure, 

Son of man, thrills your whole being. . . . 


The Old Fountain (Der alte Brunnen) 
Put out your light and sleep. The ever wakeful 
Old fountain’s play alone sounds through the night. 
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Whoever was a guest under my roof 

Became accustomed soon to its light murmur. 

It may well be that in the very midst 

Of a deep dream disquietude circles the house, 
The sand around the spring betrays firm steps, 
The tinkling play of water stops at once 

And you awaken—yet be unafraid! 

The stars, full numbered, stand above the land, 
Only a wanderer stepped up to the basin 

To take a handful water from the fount. 

He soon goes on. And now it plays as ever. 
Be glad of it! You will not be alone. 

Of many wanderers under distant stars 

Many a one will find his way to you. 


As an independent stream long before 1900—in fact, over a hundred 
years ago—and born from the same consideration as Thomas Hood’s 
Song of the Shirt, began that poetry which deals with the proletariat and 
the socially and economically dispossessed. But only after 1900 did 
there arise from labor’s own ranks voices sufficiently clear, sonorous, 
and well balanced to be classed as poetic. The outbreak of the war 
and its first period of enthusiasm drew them all into the general patriotic 
current ; after a while, when it was realized that calculating commercial 
and political interests were the promoters and beneficiaries of this cruel 
game, they again returned to their old positions as spokesmen of the 
working classes. Two of these we must mention in particular: Karl 
Broger (1886- ) and Heinrich Lersch (1889-1936). The former 
was born out of wedlock by a servant girl; his father was a day laborer. 
His youth consequently was lived under the crushing load of social 
prejudice, want, and woe. Still his poem Bekenntnis (Avowal) was 
such a spirited pledge of loyalty and devotion to his hard-pressed country 
at the outbreak of the war that the then Chancellor of the Empire, von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, quoted from it in a session of the Reichstag where 
he called upon the people to stand solidly behind Kaiser and Reich. | 
translate only the last verse, the last two lines of which were the ones 
the Reichskanzler chose to support his speech. 

... Very deep love for you we have always known, 
Only we never have given it note and tone. 
Gallantly, though, has your hour of danger shown 


That the least of your sons was also the truest one. 
Remember that, Deutschland. 


‘Toward the end of the war his pen gave us the following Wunsch in 
die Zukunft (Wish for the Future), which he addressed to his young 
sons and which epitomizes the sentiments of millions of men and women 
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in Europe as well as here whose sense of life and hope and faith is too 
rich to adopt a facile superciliousness of intellectual cynicism. They 
do not want to bury the dead because they do not want them to be so 
quickly and so conveniently forgotten. Or, peradventure, the dead re- 
fuse to stay buried and wish to remind us of what they were supposed 
to have died for. 


You who on chubby legs When later the last shred 

Trip through the world, Of childhood falls away, 

Hear not the frightful moans Which will then in your memory 
That wail through our days. Hold undisputed sway: 

You in your narrow cradle That henceforth no man die 
Slumber in sweet peace, Through any other’s hand: 
Flags, victories and shouting Will you aspire to that? 

Are yours without a wish. Will that your heart demand? 
I stand, alas, between, One wish for you, my children, 
Full conscious of our times. Widens my soul alway: 

Both joy and woe are mingling Strive to be the fathers 

Most strangely in my mind. Of a better day! 


Heinrich Lersch, who but recently died, was one of the most gifted 
of the working-class group. His note was sure, his bearing manly, his 
convictions deep and earnest, yet free from bitterness and hate. With 
the sure and powerful blow of the boiler maker that he was, he sings 
the song of sweat and toil; he makes us see the men stripped to their 
waist sweating before the roaring furnaces or lying doubled up in the 
cramped confines of the boilers, riveting the heavy plates in the mad- 
dening clatter of the air hammers. 

Two of his war poems—and he wrote some of the best in thousands— 
may be had on a Telefunken phonograph record, recited by himself.* 
They are Soldaten-Abschied and Der Tote. Both are characteristic 
of Lersch’s inner structure. We give here in general outline the set- 
ting and the burden of the latter, sometimes called Briider; its disarm- 
ing simplicity and directness defy translation. Lersch is stationed 
in the trenches and facing him some distance away there lies a corpse 
in the barbed-wire entanglements. He cannot see the dead man’s 
face or features well, but at night there seems to come the call “Don’t 
you love me any more, dear brother?” as though it were his own brother 
of the flesh recalling their childhood days together. He finally goes 
out despite the dangers and brings the corpse behind the lines. It was 





3Order No. A 1872, in the series Der Dichter spricht. In this series of three 
records, five other poets have recited poems of their own: Josef Magnus 
Wehner, Ludwig Friedrich Barthel, Adolf von Hatzfeld, and Fritz Diettrich. 
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another man, and not his brother. His eyes and ears had deceived him, 
but not his heart: “Es hat ein jeder Toter des Bruders Angesicht!” 
(Death makes us all akin). 

No front-line soldier came out of the carnage untouched; at least 
psychically and emotionally every one of them was somehow affected. 
Martin von Katte Zolchow puts it with forceful compactness when 
he says: 

Es liess ein jeder Frontsoldat 
Ein Stiickchen Herz im Stacheldraht. 


(Every front line soldier left a piece 
of his heart in the barbed-wire entanglements) 


Those who had stood the devastating brunt of battle finally returned 
home. In Germany, as elsewhere, they were quite critical of those 
“back home,” many of whom had, in time-honored fashion, been con- 
scientious profiteers, looking after their personal pleasures and private 
interests at public expense. In some European countries the disgust 
and contempt became so great that they finally seized the power of 
government ; they felt something ought to be done so the slaughter of 
millions of their comrades, not to mention their own sacrifices, might 
not be utterly in vain, a senseless victory of senseless forces. 

The following poem by Bérries von Miinchhausen (1874- ) may 
serve as an illustration of the mood of the German soldier returning 


from the front: 
War’s End (Kriegsende) 
I 
The men who manned in ’14 guns and trenches 
The Moloch War has trampled under foot. 
Ye seek and ask (yet know the answer well): 
“Where is my brother, husband, father, son?”— 
Those who in ’18 came out of the trenches 
Horror and grief had changed to different men. 
Sad do we search their careworn, furrowed faces, 
Looking therein for Deutschland,—but in vain! 


II 
And yet, you strangers, here you have my hand: 
You are my brothers, though I’ve never known you! 
Worn down by hunger, tortured, torn by wounds, 
We who survive are kin and brothers now. 
You also seek your home, but find it not. 
For you also the sweet return is gall. 
My brothers, come; give me your hand: 
We build together the new Fatherland! 


Orthodox religious notes are not lacking in German lands, of which 
Austria must always be considered a part in literary discussions. Some 
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writers had been brought up Catholics, and they now filled the old 
and venerable forms with modified concepts of their own; others, such 
as Ruth Schaumann (1899- ), though born Protestants, found Catholic 
symbols very adequate to give expression to their spiritual life. Ruth 
Schaumann, in particular, has created in word and sketch and plastic a 
truly Catholic art of great gentleness and complete self-immolation be- 


fore her triune God. The following poem may help to make my 
point clear: 


Resurrection Day (Der jiingste Tag) 
I shall be called three times 
At Resurrection, when the trumpets call, 
As wife, as mother, and as child. 


At the first call you stand by me 
And take my hand that I may safely pass 
The sharp-edged fragments of my sins. 


At second call the little ones 
Whom I have borne will carry me 


With winglike hands before the Holy Word. 


But at the last call I am all alone. 
My own heart then must help me,— 
That poor heart which never ceased 


To be as glad as children are, 

So full of hope and tender sadness 

When any little bird suffers 

Or lives or dies—O Lord, my God, 

Have mercy on my soul! 

Richard Billinger (1893- ) must be considered as belonging to 
this religious group, although the rugged peasant stock in him with its 
pride in the land they have owned for generations and the mystic bond 
that the true peasant feels for his land and the seasons, gives a different 


note to his religiousness. One of his poems will indicate his Erd- und 
Gottverbundenheit: 


We Peasants (Wir Bauern) 


We peasants will permit no scorn 

Of our Lord and Helper God! 

What would, could we without Him be? 
A wedlock without mate. 

A beehive without queen. 

Tree without fruit and shade. 

We need Him as we need good gold. 
The beggar and the richest man 

Can only say “God be with you!” 
Bright shines His light to blindest eye. 
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’Tis He who speaks to sick and sad, 
He hears the mute one’s moan and wail. 
He threw the lark into the air, 

He gave the flowers glow and scent, 
He gave the grain the will to grow, 
The apple its delicious wine, 

He gave the peasant strength and love 
To do his labor, heaven-sent. 

He gave us all eternity. 

Without him we should bleed to death 
Upon the untilled acre Time. 


Joseph Magnus Wehner (1891-  ) likewise belongs here. He, too, 
is deeply Catholic, or at any rate spiritual, for love of country and love 
of nature both are integral parts of his religion. Withal he possesses 
love of culture, high in which he ranks poetry. 

The poets are for a people fortresses of eternity. Poetry is essentially the 
voice of the people. In poetry a people becomes articulate and sees its own 
depth and beauty as though reflected in a mirror. Poetry lends dignified 
expression to the trials and sufferings of a people. The poets thus not only 


perpetuate and ennoble the language; they also become cultural leaders of 
their people. 


His love of country, however, dominates all his other emotions and 
all his reasonings. His spirit is aflame with it. His book Das unsterb- 
liche Reich bears witness to this, for although seemingly written in 
prose, it rushes onward in an ecstatic flow of visions and of passion. To 
him the curse of the most modern era came into the world with the 
outrage of Versailles in 1919, which to him proved the godlessness of 
modern nations; it showed them utterly unfit henceforth to raise the 
sword in protection of the cross and equally unfit to raise a cross to 
consecrate the sword. 

A passionate union of the religious urge and of social compassion may 
easily take place in some hearts and minds. Perhaps such a union might 
even be considered as coming closest to the example set by Jesus of 
Nazareth who drove out the money changers and spoke gently to the 
woman of Samaria. Franz Werfel (1890- ) has perhaps sounded 
the most passionate note in this regard. Throbbing with deep sympathy 
for those deprived of joy and sunshine by the workings of our social 
and economic structure, Werfel wonders why he should be privileged 
to have so much happiness while others slave in darkness and in desti- 
tution. How will he have to atone for this palpable unfairness? 

Als mich dein Wandeln an den Tod entziickte. .. . 
The day your presence carried me beyond me 
And I through you soared to the end of spaces, 
That day was lived by wretched fellow-creatures, 
By miserable millions heavy-laden. 
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The day your walk thrilled me beyond all measure, 
Work was about us and the clang of labor 

And wretched ones, by godly warmth unkindled, 
Some lived and died who never had known kindness. 


When I was filled by you with joyous rapture, 
How many lived who trudged in hopeless darkness, 
Withered at desks, suffered the blast of boilers! 


Ye wretched ones in streets, on roads and rivers, 
If Life imposes equity and fairness— 
How will I settle for my debt of blisses? 


In the young poets of the “Dritte Reich” there is also a deep religious 
fervor and much fire, but their poetry is likely to reflect strongly their 
passionate absorption. One stands out as having deep spiritual longings 
in the midst of political passion: he is Friedrich Ludwig Barthel 
(1898- ) and may serve as a fair illustration. His collection of 
poems Dem inneren Vaterlande radiates a deep longing for peace and 
reconciliation in political affairs as well as in matters of the spirit. 
He would prefer to sing of swaying flowers, babbling brooks, and fertile 
fields, yet the needs of the time compel him to put his voice at the 
service of his fatherland. “Fatherland” to him is not a geographical 
description, but a spiritual concept and an attitude of devotion to all 
those who lived before him shaping customs and ideals and habits of 
thought. A strong religious urge of a transcendental note pervades 
Barthel; he hopes that unity might reign in confessional matters, that 
Pope and Luther might be united in praying to God, the One, the 
Omnipotent, the Everpresent. Or a new religion might be founded 
with a new spirit. But this should not be done for selfish reasons and 
personal profit; it should be done in a spirit of greater generosity, a 
greater unselfishness than the older faiths seem to have been able to 
evoke or inculcate. All in all, he warns and pleads that everyone should 
make himself fit for greater spiritual usefulness in order to offer resist- 
ance to the noisy, the glamorous, the brazen, the materialistic that seem 
to rule the world. 

In closing our sketch we must make mention of two contemporaries 
who are distinguished exponents of diametrically opposed points of 
view: Hanns Johst (1890- ) and Ernst Toller (1893- ). Hanns 
Johst is an ardent supporter and admirer of Germany’s Fiihrer and 
is just now the President of the Reichsschrifttumskammer, i.e. the high- 
est body of the Reich governing language and literature; Ernst Toller 
is a proscribed Communist and Jew who played an important part dur- 
ing the revolutionary days of 1918 when Kurt Eisner, his mentor and 
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friend, established a short-lived soviet régime in Munich. Toller sub- 
sequently spent five years in prison for this revolutionary activity and 
is at present touring the United States on behalf of the ultra-liberal 
cause. 


Both Johst and Toller have striven for expression chiefly in the realm 
of the drama, and particularly Toller has well-known productions to 
his credit, such as Masse Mensch, Hinkemann, and Die Maschinen- 
sttirmer wherein he portrays with fearless directness what Charlie Chap- 
lin spreads before us in Modern Times, sweetened by his inimitable 
antics. But we are not discussing dramatists in this essay, hence shall 
limit ourselves to their strictly “poetic” urges. 

Toller might have been mentioned in conjunction with Bréger and 
Lersch, but for the fact that he is decidedly an intellectual with acad- 
emic training and a leader with international scope. He is heart and 
soul a revolutionist, and his whole longing is to see the workers free, 
all the workers, so they may walk erect and be no longer beggars in a 
world of plenty. Toller has much in common with Franz Werfel’s 
sentiments, only that he enlists actively in political organizations in 
order to hasten the coming of the day of freedom as he sees it. 


Johst had been groping for many years, searching in his heart, in the 
world about him, and in the heavens above him for the purpose of exist- 
ence and the reason for all the anguish and suffering to which mankind 
falls heir again and ever again. The following poem from the cycle 
Lieder der Sehnsucht (1924) is but one variation of his general theme 
in those years: 


Gott 
I was seeking God God became less and less 
And found but men. In the face of man. 
I was seeking eternity Time went its way 
And wasted myself on hours. And brought no salvation. 


I left my search and my goal, 

I lie in the lap of a senseless fate. 
Like a gambler’s desperate game 
I am naught—peaceless forever. 


He now has found a vessel into which to pour his urge to be useful 
and constructive with a lofty purpose: the Germany of Hitler. If he, 
with others, should be hapless deceivers and deceived, they would but 
share the common lot of man that struggles for a formula of living 
within a world of matter that claims kinship with the spirit. 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER 
University of California 











LATIN-AMERICAN COMPOSERS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


F it may be said that praiseworthy modern Spanish music begins with the 

twentieth-century “renaissance” that stemmed from Felipe Pedrell and is 
essentially a product of our century, it is equally true that the serious music of 
representative Latin-American composers is an even more recent growth. Such 
isolated figures as Carlos Gomes, whose Lo Schiavo and Il Guarany are Bra- 
zilian in subject and setting but not in musical idiom, do not create a music 
typically Latin-American. One need go back no further than the last fifteen 
or twenty years to find the beginnings of a serious music whose composers are 
conscious of their responsibility to create a language adequate to express 
musically the life and emotions of their respective countries. If in Spain such 
composers as Falla, Halffter, and Elizalde have made conspicuous progress 
toward the crystallization of a new idiom, the composers of Latin America may 
be said to be at the very beginning of such a task. And yet, the great energy 
and sincerity with which the present generation of Latin-American composers 
has approached the creation of a new music augurs well for the early accom- 
plishment of their desire. A world justly apprehensive regarding the impasse 
reached by modern European music cannot afford to ignore the efforts of con- 
temporary Latin-American composers, however slight may be the inventory 
of really significant works from these composers to date. Their attempt should 
recommend itself to our expectant attention because the majority of these com- 
posers are conscious that their art is still in the experimental stage and that 
their goal of creating an independent music requires their most serious efforts. 


In the United States we may share this general interest in the possible con- 
tribution of Latin America to the development of world-music. But in addi- 
tion we are interested because our composers also are busy at the task of 
creating a new music; because whatever progress is made in Latin America 
should affect America as a whole; and because for us Latin-American music 
is immediately appealing because its beauties are compatible with our own 
musical taste. The works of such outstanding Latin Americans as Villa-Lobos 
and Carlos Chavez presented in the United States during the last decade have 
merited intelligent interpretation by our most representative musical societies, 
enthusiastic praise from a number of our leading critics, and an increasing 
interest and appreciation from discriminating audiences throughout our coun- 
try. Works of a less serious nature have become familiar to us through the 
programs of some of the most distinguished recitalists in the United States 
and through the broadcasts of Pan-American programs from Washington and 
New York. Little by litthe we are coming to know of the musical activities of 
our Latin neighbors, but too few of us are cognizant of the magnitude of 
their musical program and the impressive qualities of their leading composers. 

Before mentioning these composers and their most representative works, it 
may be well to discuss briefly the materials with which they work. Latin 
America is exceedingly rich in indigenous instruments; the composer may 
summon these instruments to his aid in creating a music that is at once authentic 
and original. Modern European composers have stressed the value and mani- 
fold functions of percussion instruments. Such typical Latin-American instru- 
ments of this class as the giiiro and the clave combine a richness of sonority 
and a rhythmic precision not to be duplicated among the conventional European 
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instruments, and their effectiveness may be heightened by bringing into play 
an endless variety of Latin-American drums. In addition to these may be 
listed the banjo, for which Latin-American composers have discovered here- 
tofore unsuspected uses. The Colombian maracas, the sonajas aztecas, and 
such intimate instruments of Rio de Janeiro’s carnival as the ciiicas, réco-réco, 
cavaquinho, chocalho, and caixinha offer limitless possibilities for the achieve- 
ment of subtle nuance in rhythm and sonority. In addition to the great number 
of such popular instruments employed daily by small orchestras and groups 
of strolling musicians, the Latin-American composer has at his disposal the 
numerous primitive instruments of the Incas and Araucanians in Peru and Chile, 
and such unique instruments as the Bolivian sicus and the ergue of northern 
Argentina, the possibilities of which for large orchestras remain to be explored. 
The space limitations of this article do not permit even a summary description 
of these interesting and unusual instruments nor the mere enumeration of the 
enormous variety of others employed by such peoples as the Kollas of Bolivia 
and the Afro-American inhabitants of rural Brazil2 But those who have heard 
even a few of these exotic instruments will realize that the possibility of their 
use iN conjunction with all the instruments of the conventional orchestra con- 
stitutes a notable advantage for the composer who wishes to achieve a musical 
expression completely new in sonority, richness, and rhythm. 

For content Latin-American composers may draw on that veritable store- 
house of melodic and harmonic inspiration—the folk music of the various 
countries. Of truly indigenous music very little is yet known, and that little 
is known by too few for it to have been assimilated to the point where it 
noticeably affects modern Latin-American music in general. (Villa-Lobos, 
Chavez, and Isamitt are notable exceptions here.) But research is constantly 
being conducted in the field of the music of such highly-developed aboriginal 
cultures as those of the Incas and Aztecs, and diligent investigations in Arau- 
canian music and the music of the autochthonous tribes of Brazil have un- 
earthed a wealth of thematic material for the composers of Latin America. 
In speaking of the relative value of different epochs in Mexican musical his- 
tory, Carlos Chavez does not hesitate to suggest that in point of force and 
originality the epoch of aboriginal culture is perhaps the most important of 
all. And this may be true of all other Latin-American countries boasting 
aboriginal cultures rich in artistic expression.2 

The sources for the study of this early music are the chronicles of the con- 
querors, certain treatises left by ancient Indians, and the music of the Indians 
in the more isolated regions of Latin America, who even today sing and play 
a music totally different from that of their urban neighbors, and continue 
practically unchanged a number of the rites and ceremonies of their ancestors 
which require a musical accompaniment employing instruments unlike any im- 


See R. Paredes, “Instrumentos musicales de los Kollas,” Boletin latino- 
americano de misica, II, (Lima, 1936), pp. 77-83. 

2It is interesting to note in this regard that in writing of Chavez’s work, 
both Aaron Copland and Paul Rosenfeld have stressed the advantage which a 
musician such as Chavez has—in being able to borrow from a rich melodic 
source and to lose himself in an ancient civilization—over the composers of the 
United States, who have no advanced aboriginal culture in which to seek the 
starting-point of an independent American music. 
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ported with the Spanish conquest and the founding of the colonies. The rich- 
ness of this indigenous music should constitute a valuable common heritage 
and bond for all Latin-American composers—a heritage they can no more 
afford to ignore than the disciples of Pedrell could have ignored the music of 
Cabezén, Milan, Vasquez, Pisador, Fuenllana, and other Spaniards of the six- 
teenth century, long neglected by Spanish composers prior to Pedrell. 

But this little-known indigenous music does not represent the only source of 
melodic themes, harmonic structures, and rhythmic patterns peculiar to Latin 
America. Each of the three dominant components in the ethnic make-up of 
Latin America—Spanish (Portuguese for Brazil), Indian, and African—has 
contributed its individual element. And the popular music resulting from the 
intermixing of any of these elements represents the most immediately accessible 
musical heritage of Latin America today. A good portion of this popular 
mestizo music will be found to compare favorably with the best folk music 
in the world today. By popular music here I do not mean the emasculate 
melodies of an Agustin Lara in Mexico or the tawdry tangos written by the 
hundreds yearly throughout Latin America—the product of a cheap and degen- 
erate formula as mediocre as it is unvarying. Just as serious composers of 
the United States reject as unauthentic and banal the majority of pseudo- 
popular tunes crooned in our country by imitators of Bing Crosby, so Latin- 
American musicians discard the trite café-chantant sentimentalities of the 
Laras in theirs. 

Since the colonial period, however, there has flourished throughout Latin 
America an almost endless variety of genuinely popular music for song and 
dance. A scale of inexhaustible shades is offered by the melodic and rhythmic 
richness of the Colombian bambuco; the Afro-Cuban son and rumba; the Peru- 
vian yaravi and marvinera; the Mexican cancién, huapango and corrido; the 
Porto Rican plena; the Chilean cueca; the Bolivian huayvo; the vidalita, gato, 
pericén, triste, ranchera, and media cana of Argentina and Uruguay; the 
samba, macumba, and batuque of Brazil.4 These and a score of other equally 
popular forms offer the composer thematic material for every possible mood 
and encompass the expression of the most divergent emotional states: no music 
could afford a sharper contrast than the stately grace of a pericén or the 
plaintive nostalgia of certain yaravies and tristes compared with the demoniacal 
frenzy of a macumba or the tropical sensuality of a son. And this variety of 
mood may often be achieved by the Latin-American composer without searching 
beyond the musical frontiers of his own people. This is especially true with 
regard to countries such as Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, whose varied topography 
and climate have permitted completely distinct types of culture to flourish 
within the confines of a single republic. 

In Latin America, activity in composition is most intense in Brazil, Mexico, 
Cuba, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and Peru. Composers in other Latin- 
American republics are beginning slowly to take an active interest in the 
evolution of an independent American music, but have not made comparable 





3] use the term mestizo throughout the article to designate music in which 
there is a mixture of racial elements. In some republics of South America this 
is called miisica criolla. 

4These popular forms often appear in more than one country: the soz, in 
Mexico; the Auayvo, in Peru; the cueca, in Bolivia and Peru, etc. 
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progress. The tradition-bound composers of Colombia have, in spite of the 
richness of folk material at their disposal, achieved no expression sufficiently 
forceful and original to bear comparison with the writings of José Eustaquio 
Rivera or German Arciniegas. Nor does the music of Ecuadorian composers 
share the fresh and dynamic power of the novels of an Icaza or an Aguilera 
Malta. The eclipse of culture during the long dictatorship of General Gomez 
in Venezuela accounts, in great part, for the dearth of good music composed 
in that country during the present century. Political conflicts and general 
backwardness have retarded the development of serious music in Bolivia, Para- 
guay, and Porto Rico. And the Central America which gave us Rubén Dario 
has given us nothing in music worthy of special note. But occasional works 
of interest from these countries and the general excellence of a good portion 
of the music written in the seven republics first mentioned give sufficient evi- 
dence that a new art which must command the respect of all interested in 
music is already under way. 


As might be expected, the North American republic which has contributed 
most to the developmen: of Latin-American music is Mexico. The musical 
nationalism of our southern neighbor had its initiator in Manuel Ponce, who 
in 1912 launched a movement popularizing the cancién mejicana and who 
directed the attention of composers toward the richness and variety of their 
regional dances. Ponce, in his treatment of song material now familiar to all 
of us, such as Estrellita and A la orilla de un palmar, proved himself an honest 
musician of taste and leadership. His rhapsodies, while no great works from 
the point of view of composition, determined the course of the music of his 
generation. The forceful convictions of this composer and the new impulses 
awakened by the Revolution provided decisive criteria in the cementing of a 
national musical culture. Ponce is still active, and his melodic gift and im- 
portance as a pioneer in the formation of a Mexican musical consciousness 
assure him a high place in the history of music in his country. But the figure 
whose musicianship, creative gift, and general culture have placed him at the 
head of Mexican music and assured him a place in Latin America second only 
to Villa-Lobos, is Carlos Chavez. Chavez needs no introduction to the musical 
public of the United States. We have learned to admire his integrity as a 
composer from the performances of his work by such men as Stokowski and 
Koussevitsky, and as a conductor, from his own directing in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. We shall have additional opportunity to judge his work 
and his conducting when he appears as leader of the New York Philharmonic 
this winter, and it is news of prime importance in the American musical world 
that he will at one of the concerts he then directs give the world premiére of 
his latest score, Pirdmide. In asseverating that Chavez’ music is one of the 
first authentic signs of a new world with its own new music, Aaron Copland 
writes as follows: “Carlos Chavez is one of the best examples I know of a thor- 
oughly contemporary composer. Without consciously attempting to be ‘modern,’ 
his music indubitably succeeds in belonging to our own age. This is so not merely 
because he can on occasion contrive intricate rhythms, or because he prefers 
linear to vertical writing, or because he composes ballets rather than operas. 
These things alone do not constitute modern music. But Chavez is essentially 
of our own day because he uses his composer’s gift for the expression of objec- 
tive beauty of universal significance rather than as a mere means of self- 
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expression. Composing to him is a natural function, like eating or sleeping. 
His music is not a substitute for living, but a manifestation of life. It exem- 
plifies the complete overthrow of nineteenth-century Germanic ideals which 
tyrannized over music for more than a hundred years. It propounds no prob- 
lems, no metaphysics. Chavez’ music is extraordinarily healthy; it is clear 
and clean-sounding, without shadows or softness. Here is absolute music if 
ever there was any.”5 

The possessor of an intimate and thorough knowledge of the indigenous 
music of Mexico and Peru and the mestizo music flourishing since the days 
of the colonies, Chavez has dedicated his own admirable gifts and training 
to the service of integrating the various sources of a true Mexican tradition. 
Disdaining the “didacticism” of the German and French conservatories, he 
has gone back to the ancient culture of his land, temporarily eclipsed by servile 
Europeanism, and found there the common bond for Mexican composers of 
today. This is not to be compared to the going back of a Strawinsky to the 
eighteenth century, for Chavez feels that for Mexico the past is as alive as 
the present, since the present is the natural consequence of the past. 

Chavez’ earlier music comprises two chamber ensembles Exdgonos and 
Energia; three sonatinas for piano, violincello, and violin; a sonata for four 
horns and a piano sonata; The Four Suns, an Aztec ballet; and “H. P.” (Horse 
Power: Dance of Men and Machines). His music has a distinctly Mexican 
flavor, but is no mere incorporation of Indian melodies into a loose formal 
scheme. What is Mexican in his music is the essence; the themes are his own 
and what folk influence there is has been so thoroughly assimilated that the 
result is doubly effective because the means are subtle. His idiom is compact, 
clear-cut, and virile; on first hearing it impresses the listener as hard and 
unlyrical, all sentimentality and facile voluptuousness having been carefully 
avoided. But its relative inflexibility is due to the honest handling of primi- 
tive materials and never to the deliberate cultivation of the ugly “pour épater 
le bourgeois.” Chavez’ recent Antigona and Sinfonia india have added con- 
siderably to his status as a composer: the effectiveness of his directness is 
heightened by a growing command of form and a sonority richer than that 
which characterized his earlier work. Much may be expected of a composer 
who has achieved so complete an autonomy at the age of thirty-six. 

Next in importance to Chavez among contemporary Mexican musicians is 
Silvestre Revueltas, whose discernment as a conductor has won him unstinted 
praise and whose most recent music has disclosed unsuspected resources in a 
composer long admired for his fertility of invention and dexterity in orchestra- 
tion. Julian Carrillo is known to us mainly through his experimentation with 
the “sonido trece”; but his progress in this direction is but one phase of the 
activities of an exceptionally well-rounded musician and a tireless student of 
the classics. “Sonido trece” music consists of works employing quarter-, eighth-, 
and sixteenth-tones; much progress has been made in Mexico in the composing 
of music employing intervals of less than the conventional half-step, especially 
by Carrillo and Gémez Anda. In our country, Charles Ives has proved the 





sAaron Copland, “Carlos Chavez—Mexican Composer,” American Composers 
on American Music, ed. Henry Cowell, Stanford University Press, 1933, pp. 
102-103. See also H. Weinstock, “Carlos Chavez,” Musical Quarterly, Oct. 
1936, pp. 435-446. 
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effectiveness of such intervals for suggesting “the feeling of a country fiddler 
who plays music with scales tuned unconventionally.” But in Latin America, 
the need for smaller intervals may make itself more imperative generally. 
Anyone who has heard natives singing Andean folk songs will realize imme- 
diately that the intervals are not always those to which we are accustomed. 
And when the singer is forced to sing with piano accompaniment, he invaria- 
bly sings off pitch. The introduction of new intervals gives the Latin-Americaa 
composer an opportunity for greater exactness in recreating the music of the 
people and offers an added variety and effectiveness to his score. 

In Cuba the most prominent of the new composers are Amadeo Roldan and 
Alejandro Garcia Caturla. The music of Roldan has been performed with 
success in various European capitals and created a most favorable impression 
when heard in this country in New York and at the Hollywood Bowl. His use 
of Afro-Cuban themes in a large number of works for orchestra and chamber 
groups has shown him to be the possessor of a profound knowledge of the 
music of his country and a musical technician of great skill. Besides the Afro- 
Cuban ballet La rebambaramba and the choreographic mystery El milagro de 
Anaquillé, he has composed several magnificent songs to the poems of the 
great Cuban Negro poet Nicolas Guillén entitled Motivos de son. Roldan is 
first violin of the Havana String Quartet and in 1932 was appointed conductor 
of the Havana Philharmonic Orchestra. A rich imagination, a great serious- 
ness of purpose, and a commanding musicianship are revealed in the music 
of Rold4n and have won for him a high place in Latin-American music, as 
well as the admiration of critics in Europe and the United States. 


Although Garcia Caturla has just turned thirty, he has for a number of 
years been considered a composer of unlimited promise in his native land. 
Both at home and abroad his music has awakened great interest, and as per- 
formed by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski proved that 
the young composer possesses indisputable creative gifts and that he is thor- 
oughly aware of the resources of the modern orchestra. Some years ago, 
Garcia Caturla wrote concerning the development of Cuban music: “In 
order .. . to arrive at a genuinely Cuban music, it is necessary to work 
with the living folklore. This should be polished until the crudities and ex- 
terior influences fall away; sane theoretical disciplines should be applied, and 
invented to be suitable, the same as has been done in the case of different 
European countries. When this is done, Cuban music will take its place with 
the music of older peoples.”¢ His five Cuban Dances and his Yambo-O and 
Rumba for large orchestra show that he is alert to the possibilities of achieving 
new orchestral colors by the employment of unique Cuban instruments. And 
these and his Bembé for chamber combination show that he has put into prac- 
tice the theoretical disciplines which he maintains should be observed in writing 
compositions based on Cuban folk themes. 


Only in the last few years has Peru taken its place among Latin-American 
nations seriously at work in the creation of a new music. Two young compos- 
ers, Carlos Sanchez MAdlaga and Roberto Carpio, are the leading spirits in a 
generation but recently aware of the mine of melodies and rhythmic patterns 





6A, Garcia Caturla, “The Development of Cuban Music,” American Com- 
posers on American Music, l.c., p. 173. 
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in the music of Peru’s past.7 This republic contains in large quantities all the 
three races from which Latin-America derives its musical inspiration, and the 
varieties of folk material are even greater in Peru than in Cuba and Mexico. 

Whereas Peruvian composers have attempted only music of limited scope, 
musicians of Chile have for a number of years been carrying on a program as 
vital as it is ambitious. The creation of a public sufficiently discerning to 
support the ambitious efforts of representative composers has been largely 
due to the vision and tireless initiative of Domingo Santa Cruz, Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts at the University of Santiago. Musical taste in Chile, as 
in the rest of America, had been vitiated by a diet of the waltzes of Chopin, 
the rhapsodies of Liszt, and the more obvious Italian operas. It was the task 
of Sefor Santa Cruz to purge Chileans of what he called the Italian epidemic. 
He accomplished this by teaching musicians to love truly great music by taking 
part in its presentation, and in recent years the standard of orchestral and 
choral programs in Santiago has been comparable to that maintained in musical 
capitals throughout the world. The Santiago Symphony Orchestra is one of 
the finest in America, and offers composers an incentive to attempt the more 
ambitious forms. Several tours of this orchestra to the smaller cities of Chile 
have helped to develop an alert musical consciousness in the provinces. And 
the work of the Sociedad Bach has acquainted many parts of Chile with the 
masterpieces of choral art. 

Impressionism was relatively late in appearing in Chile and there is too 
large a residue of this movement in its music. Its indigenous tradition is not 
so rich as that of Peru or Mexico; and its mestizo music is not so varied as 
that of its neighbor Argentina. These disadvantages make all the more sig- 
nificant the progress which the Chileans have made toward the achievement 
of an idiom unmistakably individual, if somewhat less American. 

In addition to Santa Cruz there are at least five other composers of dis- 
tinction: Humberto Allende, Alfonso Leng, Préspero Bisquertt, Carlos Isamitt, 
and Samuel Negrete Woolcock. Many critics consider Allende the leading 
composer of Chile. His work as the guiding spirit of many important figures 
in Chilean music has won him the gratitude of composers and public alike. 
Two symphonic poems, Escenas campesinas and La voz de las calles, demon- 
strate Allende’s power to incorporate popular material into these more elabor- 
ate structures. As a composer of songs he has shown what many Latin- 
American composers lack: a knowledge of the resources and limitations of the 
voice. The Chilean tonada he has frequently used for large orchestra and 
for the piano. His tonadas and preludes for this instrument are unusually 
varied in mood and color, and some of these shorter pieces are exquisite con- 
fections of perfumed delicacy. Allende’s importance not only as a composer 
but as a teacher and as the leading force in the orientation of modern Chilean 


7The best account of recent Peruvian music is C. Raygada’s “Panorama 
musical del Pert,” Boletin latinoamericano de misica, II, (Lima, 1936), pp. 
169-215. 

sThe desire of young Peruvian composers to develop a music worthy of 
their rich indigenous tradition and comparable to that of other leading Latin- 
American countries received additional stimulus from the recent visit of the 
leader of the movement Americanismo musical, Professor Francisco Curt Lange, 
whose invaluable contribution to the furtherance of music throughout South 
America I shall discuss later in this article. 
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music is graciously acknowledged by so distinguished a contemporary as Carlos 
Isamitt.° Isamitt himself is one of the most eminent educators of Chile and 
the outstanding authority on Araucanian folklore. His many compositions in- 
clude chamber music, a symphonic poem, songs, and numerous works for the 
piano. His most recent work comprises settings of Araucanian motifs which 
call attention to the power and variety of a music long considered barren. 
Bisquertt and Leng have both composed a large number of songs and works 
for the piano, as well as symphonic poems and chamber music. Each has com- 
posed operas as well. Famous works of Spanish-American literature have pro- 
vided the inspiration for two of Leng’s best works: Jorge Isaac’s Maria, upon 
which Leng based his first opera, and Pedro Prado’s Alsino, upon which he 
based a magnificent symphonic poem.10 Domingo Santa Cruz is known as a 
composer mainly for his piano works, which range from the charming Imdgenes 
infantiles (two series)—now piquant, now poignant—to his powerful Cinco 
poemas trdgicos, replete with a rare and dark beauty seldom surpassed in 
modern music. Only his disinterested devotion to the cause of elevating the 
musical taste of the Chilean general public has kept him from producing a 
larger volume of work in recent years. But the quality of the work he has 
produced is uniformly excellent. 

When the stranger first arrives in Buenos Aires, he is impressed by the 
cosmopolitanism of this modern capital. A part of this cosmopolitanism is, 
perhaps, the scornful attitude of the portemos toward the culture of northern 
Argentina. It is as though they were ashamed of the rich Inca heritage of 
their northern countrymen. This attitude is, fortunately, beginning to become 
less general as cultured portewos realize that the Indian cultures of the north 
are recognized by the rest of the world as one of the most vital elements in 
Argentina’s greatness. Portefos have begun to realize that Argentina is no 
longer merely Buenos Aires. Recent investigations by great scientists from 
abroad have disclosed that northern Argentina appears to contain the germ 
of Inca culture and also some of its most sophisticated manifestations. Conse- 
quently portemios are bound to become proud of the heritage which, through 
lack of appreciation, they once disdained. Even before the discovery of this 
indigenous material, Argentina already possessed the greatest quantity and 
most various assortment of the best mestizo music. As Argentine composers 
become increasingly aware of the potentialities of both types, their contribution 
to Latin-American music will become increasingly significant. 

The most prominent Argentine composers have organized in Buenos Aires the 
Grupo Renovacién, whose purpose is to keep the Argentine public informed in 
regard to both native and old-world developments in music. This group is 
composed of Juan Carlos Paz, Luis Gianneo, Jacobo Fischer, José Maria 
Castro, and Honorio Sicciardi.1 The most discussed of these composers 





°C. Isamitt, “Anotaciones alrededor de Humberto Allende,” Boletin latino- 
americano de musica, 11, (Lima, 1936), pp. 237-247. 

10Leng’s work is studied by Jorge Urrutia in his “Alfonso Leng, su obra y su 
estética,” Revista de arte, I, (Santiago, June-July, 1934), pp. 15-22. 

uFor an account of the work accomplished by the Grupo Renowacién, see 
Boletin latinoamericano de musica, Il, (Lima, 1936) pp. 431-435. A complete 
discussion of this work has just been published by Paz in Revista de arte, 
Aino II, No. 11, Santiago, pp. 6-12. 
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is Paz. He has contributed little to the strictly national music of Argentina. 
But his country is justly proud of his original and individual use of forms 
already established. Gianneo’s music is much nearer the Argentine soil, but 
it is no mere recapitulation of themes borrowed from the people. In Turay- 
Turay and Cactus he displays an inventive power and a secure orchestral 
technique. And both his original songs and his delicious Coplas sobre poesias 
populares del Norte argentino are the works of a master well versed in the best 
of western music. José Maria Castro visited the United States as a Gug- 
genheim fellow and impressed musicians and critics with his general musician- 
ship. His understanding of the possibilities of the modern orchestra is com- 
plete and the vitality of his inspiration appears to be unlimited. 


In the production of operas Argentina has excelled all other Latin-American 
countries. Espoile’s powerful La ciudad roja, set in the period of Rosas, and 
Pascual de Rogatis’ La novia del hereje, an evocation of the Incaic past, have 
met with great success in Buenos Aires. But the leading composers employing 
this genre are Felipe Boero and Enrique Casella. Following his successes 
Tucumdn, Ariadna y Dyonisos, Raquela, and Las bacantes, Boero composed 
what is perhaps the masterpiece of all nationalistic Latin-American operas, 
El matrero, a folk opera which reproduces with magisterial authority the life 
and customs of the Argentine pampas. Boero’s style is direct and free from man- 
nerisms ; his opera promises to do for his gaucho countrymen what Moussorgsky’s 
did for the Russian people. In addition to his popular operas, Corimayo and 
La tapera, Casella has composed numerous works of lyrical beauty for sym- 
phony orchestra and chamber groups. Of late years he has been co-director 
with Gianneo of the Instituto Musical Tucum4n and is intensely active in 
experimenting with new musical forms for the expression of typically Argentine 
music. 


Uruguay, which has the same tradition of mestizo music as Argentina, has 
become famous in musical circles through the compositions of Eduardo Fabini 
and Luis Cluzeau-Mortet. Fabini, possessor of the soundest musical training, 
is one of the most gifted composers in Latin America and occupies in the history 
of its modern music a place next only to Villa-Lobos and Chavez. In his early 
tone-poems, Campo and La isla de los ceibos, there is perhaps more genuine 
poetry than in the music of any other living Latin-American. Though his music 
does not slavishly imitate the themes of the folklore of Uruguay, it is perme- 
ated with the subtle fragrance of its hills and the intimate nature of its people. 
One cannot trace any definite folk song which he has copied in his symphonic 
works, but his incorporation of these songs into his scores evokes the very spirit 
of Uruguay. Besides these tone-poems, Fabini has written many excellent songs 
in which he has captured the spirit of such typically Uruguayan poems as those 
of Silva Valdés and Francisco Alonso y Trelles (“El Viejo Pancho”). His 
songs and tone-poems have been performed in Europe and in both Americas; 
the latter have been especially well interpreted by the famous composer- 
conductor Richard Strauss. Fabini’s recent Melga Sinfénica and the ballet 
Mburucuyd, while employing the most recent technical advances of European 
composers, do not lose the Uruguayan flavor so characteristic of his earlier 
work. Though Cluzeau-Mortet has written works of great merit for orchestra 
and chamber groups, his greatest success has been in the fields of song and 


solos for the piano. An admirable pianist himself, Cluzeau-Mortet has em- 
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ployed the native music of his land in compositions highly pianistic in quality, 
such as his unforgettable Pericén, Malezas, and Evocacién criolla, which have 
appeared repeatedly on the programs of Ricardo Vifies and Arthur Rubinstein. 
Cluzeau-Mortet also knows and respects the resources and limitations of the 
voice, and his songs are both brilliant and singable. His songs range from 
exquisite concert settings of the poems of Verlaine to the simple folk-like set- 
tings of the poems of Silva Vaidés, done always with consummate artistry and 
remarkable feeling for the spirit of the texts. 

The country whose music excels that of all other Latin-American republics 
in quality and quantity is Brazil. And Brazilian popular music is easily appre- 
ciated by North Americans, probably because there is an important negroid 
element in both their music and ours. Much of the popular street-music heard 
in Rio and the cities of the north reminds one of the sophisticated jazz of a 
Gershwin or a Grofé.12 The negroid music in Brazil is richer rhythmically and 
melodically than our jazz; with the Indian music of the aboriginal peoples and 
that brought over by the conquerors, it offers the Brazilian composer a limitless 
source of materials. These materials, it may be added, have been used with 
noteworthy success by a generation of musicians unequaled throughout South 
America. 

Though valuable manifestations of musical activity abound in the various 
capitals of the Brazilian states, the most important centers are, naturally, Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. In each of these metropolises exists a group of com- 
posers who collaborate admirably with one another in the realization of their 
significant musical program. Sao Paulo is fortunate in having as the director 
of its new Department of Culture a musicologist exceptionally well versed in 
the folklore of his country and intensely interested in its divulgation—Mario 
de Andrade. A novelist and critic of broad culture, Senhor Andrade possesses 
all the qualities necessary to carry out Sao Paulo’s vast program of acquainting 
the paulistas with the best artistic expression of their people. The leading 
composers of Sao Paulo are Souza Lima, Fructuoso Vianna, and Camargo 
Guarnieri. Souza Lima is recognized in his country as the peer of his illus- 
trious countrywoman Guiomar Novaes (whose impeccable musical taste and 
great interpretative powers have made her a favorite with the most critical 
audiences in the United States); his works for the piano reveal an innate 
lyrical gift, and his Canciones de Geishas are full of charm and ingenuity. 
Vianna is also a pianist of note and has written numerous works of power and 
originality for this instrument. But the most promising of the Sao Paulo group, 
the composer whose work is marked by the greatest power and the most 
dynamic individuality is Camargo Guarnieri. This prolific musician, still 
under thirty, has composed almost every type of music, both intimate and 
ambitious. He is now working on an opera Pedro Malazarte, based on a 
libretto of Mario de Andrade, and much may be expected from the collaboration 
of these leaders of Sao Paulo’s musical life. Though his symphonic and 
chamber music has met with great success, Guarnieri’s most significant work 
to date is his magnificent sonata for the violoncello, in which his great creative 





12In this connection it is interesting to note that Milhaud’s Création du monde, 
which many people feel to have been influenced by Gershwin, was written a 
year before the Rhapsody in Blue by a composer who had spent years in Brazil 
and wrote many works based on its popular music. 
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gift and mastery of form are more evident than in any other of his many 
brilliant works. 

In the Brazilian capital, the centers of musical activity are the National 
Institute of Music, in which generous support is given native composers and 
interpreters by its director Guilherme de Fontainha, and the Conservatory of 
Music of the Federal District, founded by Rio’s leading creative musicians, 
Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez and Francisco Mignone.3 ‘The work of these two 
institutions, in conjunction with the work of Villa-Lobos (to be discussed below), 
has made Rio, the most beautiful city of South America, also its leading center 
in the creation of an important musical nationalism. 

As in the nineteenth century Brazil gave South America its greatest com- 
poser, in the person of Carlos Gomes, whose operas still hold the boards in 
the leading opera-houses of the world,—so in the twentieth century it has given 
South America its one great genius among living composers today: Heitor Villa- 
Lobos. This musical giant is the most significant American composer of the 
twentieth century, and has almost single-handed carried Brazilian music nearer 
the goal of a new expression for a new land than the music of any other 
American republic.14 His work has been performed in the United States by 
our finest orchestras and by the Schola Cantorum of New York; Martha 
Graham has used his music for her dance creations; his works have appeared 
repeatedly on the programs of the most distinguished recitalists who have 
toured our country. In Europe he is recognized as one of the most resourceful 
and vital composers of modern times, and his works have been applauded in 
every large city on the continent; in Paris in 1927 two important festivals 
employing the talents of world-renowned interpreters were devoted exclusively 
to his music. The index of Villa-Lobos’ published work is truly amazing in 
bulk and in the number of different genres represented. In addition to four 
symphonies, four string-quartets, several symphonic poems, fourteen chéros15, 
three sonatas, his compositions for voice and for piano exceed two hundred. 
Villa-Lobos spent years traveling through the most remote districts of Brazil 
in the serious study of its folklore; the spiritual expressions of his people be- 
came so integral a part of him that his music offers the most complete picture 





13For notices regarding these eminent composers and their work, as well as 
that of Wilkes, Allende, Corréa de Azevedo, Castro, Casella, and others, con- 
sult the Boletin latinoamericano de misica, I, (Montevideo, 1935), pp. 265-282. 

14The valuable work along these lines of Luciano Gallet (1893-1931) was of 
great importance for Brazil. The untimely death of this young compatriot of 
Villa-Lobos robbed Brazil of one of the most talented and hard-working of 
the founders of her nationalistic musical school. 

18The program-notes to the Villa-Lobos festivals in Paris (1927) give the 
following definition of the chéros: “Le Chéros représente une nouvelle forme 
de composition musicale, dans laquelle sont synthétisées les différentes modalités 
de la musique brésilienne, indienne et populaire ayant pour principaux éléments 
le Rhythme et n’importe quelle Mélodie typique de caractére populaire, qui 
apparait de temps 4 autre accidentellement, toujours transformée selon la per- 
sonnalité de l’auteur. Les procédés harmoniques sont, eux aussi, presque une 
stylisation compléte de l’original. Le mot Sérénade peut donner une idée 
approximative de la signification du Chéros et de la Seresta.” (The seresta is 
to be sung). 
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imaginable of his native land. Himself a great conductor, he knows better than 
any other living American the sonorous potentialities of the modern orchestra. 
And he has succeeded in drawing out new tonal effects from stringed instru- 
ments in his chamber music. In commenting on the recent recording of his 
Brazilian Quartet, Frank Black writes that its sonorities “are richer than I 
have ever heard from any quartet writing.”2¢ In Europe he contributed to 
the evolution of new musical idioms and carried experimentation on (especially 
in the chéros) where Strawinsky left off. Though perhaps the most revolu- 
tionary and “modern” of American composers, his artistic integrity has pre- 
vented his exploiting the sensational aspects of modernism in his work. 

Five years ago Villa-Lobos returned to Brazil, and during the intervening 
years has done practically no composing. He has lavished prodigally his 
dynamic energy on the cause of elevating the cultural level of the Brazilian 
public in general and that of the Brazilian schoolchildren in particular. He 
has rearranged the great music of the western world, from the days of the 
early Italians to our own times, for choral work. He feels that the child can 
best learn to love a symphony of Brahms by singing it. It is one of the most 


' inspiring sights imaginable to watch and hear a group of hundreds of Bra- 


zilian schoolchildren singing his arrangement for six voices of a great orches- 
tral score. As if by magic Villa-Lobos achieves magnificent results from these 
children, and one can realize what such training will mean to them when they 
are grown and the great music of the world has become part of them. 


Though he has often conducted performances of his work, since returning 
to Brazil, he never talks of his accomplishment as one of the world’s great 
composers; all his interest is now concentrated on his new life, disinterestedly 
dedicated to the furtherance of sound musical education in his homeland. His 
colleagues are at a loss to explain his having stopped composing, and hope 
for Brazil’s sake that he will return to his former work. It does not seem to 
suggest itself to them that perhaps Villa-Lobos feels that composers have 
exhausted the possibilities of developing “modern” music along the lines of 
experimentation which they had been following, and that he may prefer to 
stop composing for the time being, rather than be a part of the turning-back 
to eighteenth-century music which has brought neo-classic pastiches even from 
such masters as Strawinsky and Hindemith. Of Strawinsky, R. D. Darrell 
has recently written, “To us Strawinsky’s restless search has been that of 
Santayana’s artist who in a barbarous period will have to shout in a storm, 
but finding the inevitable limit to sheer vehemence, will seek to lift experience 
out of the discord and confusion in which a chaotic age has plunged it.”27 
Villa-Lobos’s efforts “to lift experience out of the discord and confusion in 
which a chaotic age has plunged it” have taken form in his program of edu- 
cating his young countrymen to the enjoyment of finer things; perhaps this 
will prove more fruitful in the long run than Strawinsky’s neo-classicism. In 
all events, his published work has already won him an enviable place among 
the creators of modern music. 





16E squire, April, 1936 (Record-review section). The recording reviewed is 
that of the Carioca Quartet, Victor 11212/3. 

17In the Gramophone Shop Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music, New York, 
1936, p. 463. 
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The problems of the Latin-American composer in evolving an authentic and 
independent music are not essentially different from those confronting such 
figures as Charles Ives, Charles Seeger, Roy Harris, Henry Cowell, and Carl 
Ruggles in our country who are intent upon creating an American music with 
a minimum of European influence. It is true that the Latin-Americans can 
count as advantages a far greater variety of thematic, harmonic, and rhythmic 
resources in the folk music of their past and present. But the main problem 
for the composers of both continents remains the achievement of a musical 
idiom which shall be distinctly American. The very wealth of inherited re- 
sources may prove embarrassing to the Latin-American composer, if he does 
not have the training and the gift to integrate these resources into an expres- 
sion which will be at once unmistakably American and unmistakably his own. 

It would seem unnecessary to emphasize the fact that one of the most 
important problems of the Latin-American composer is the manner in which 
he is to realize his aim “to attain a production thoroughly American in its 
substance, entirely apart from European art.”1s Yet too many of the Latin- 
Americans have abandoned the dilutions of Chopin and Liszt concocted by 
a Ricardo Castro, only to concur in the error of aping the impressionistic subtle- 
ties of Debussy and Ravel. And the return to neo-classicism of such great figures 
as Strawinsky has set the vogue for saying in the most complimentary tones 
that a contemporary composer sounds “like” some exalted figure of the 
eighteenth-century. It should certainly be no particular compliment to say 
that a contemporary composer sounds “like” another, earlier composer, great 
as he may have been: Strawinsky himself, however, is proud that his concertos 
are “like” Bach and Mozart. It is deplorable that the modern attitude that 
the music of an earlier age should be better than that of our own has been 
exploited by critics and fostered by many composers themselves. This has 
made it possible for Constant Lambert to say with complete justification that 
“today every composer’s overcoat has its corresponding hook in the cloakroom 
of the past.”129 No one need commit the folly of denying the glories of the 
past in affirming that the primary responsibility of a composer desirous of 
creating a new music is to be himself. And yet one hears people on all sides 
paying Fabini the “compliment” of stating that in his symphonic poems he 
has succeeded in his attempt to duplicate the textures of a Debussy and the 
orchestral color and sonority of a Richard Strauss. Or people will say that 
the most interesting aspect of the last movement of Juan Carlos Paz’s second 
concerto is that its pages are imbued with the spirit of Scarlatti and Vivaldi. 
The assumptions upon which their praise is based are sadly inadequate. That 
kind of praise cannot please Fabini, whose major gift is evoking the atmo- 
sphere peculiar to the sloping hills of Uruguay, or Paz, who preserves a classic 
line without sacrificing the integrity of his own personal idiom. Critics and 
the public should stop measuring American music by European yardsticks. 
What is important is the success of Latin-American composers in writing 
music that achieves their aim to develop their own idiom. They should be 
understood and supported. They are the founders of an authentic music for 
the new world. 





1sAmadeo Roldan, “The Artistic Position of the American Composer,” Com- 
posers on American Music, l.c., p. 175. 
19Constant Lambert, Music Ho!, New York, 1934, p. 67. 
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These composers have other temptations as serious as that presented by 
the approval often accorded successful imitations of consecrated classicists and 
impressionists. Many of these composers have a decided gift for improvisa- 
tion and are inclined to weave together the exotically beautiful folk themes 
at their disposal in a loosely constructed formal scheme, hoping that the 
novelty of the music itself will make up for their lack of that mastery of form 
which can be attained only by disciplined labor and severe self-criticism. And 
the nature of the materials with which they work often tempts them to exploit 
the exoticism and primitivism of these materials merely for the sake of a 
facilely achieved sensational effect. These exotic and primitive materials can 
be truly effective only when they are used creatively and worked skilfully into 
a well-balanced, organically constructed score. 


The problem of the evolution and crystallization of an adequate American 
form (or forms) is naturally a crucial one, but in the hands of truly creative 
musicians should not be impossible. Certain indispensable European forms 
will naturally be carried on and developed to suit the expressive necessities 
of the new musical themes themselves. Of course the sonata and the sym- 
phony can be written by Latin Americans, and the success of Villa-Lobos and 
Chavez with such forms has proved that such types of absolute music have an 
irrefutable place in a new world with a music of its own. The ballets of these 
two composers and those of Roldan, and the symphonic poems and symphonic 
suites of Fabini, Lorenzo Fernandez, Allende, and Juan Carlos Paz have 
shown such forms to be admirably adapted to the character of their music. 
But such forms as the rhapsody and variations are dead the world over and 
are especially undesirable as vehicles for the Latin-American composer, as 
they require only a superficial working-over and tying-together of native 
themes and afford him a tempting opportunity for mere technical brilliance 
and easily achieved local color. And there is no reason why the new content 
of Latin-American music should not determine the creation of new forms for 
its expression. It is as true now as it has always been, in music as well as in 
literature, that when the artist has something genuinely new to say which he 
feels can not be expressed through contemporary forms, he creates and de- 
velops a new form. This is amply illustrated in the work of Villa-Lobos. In 
order to write music which he felt would be truly Brazilian, he had to create 
an entirely new vehicle, the chéros; in this form he wrote fourteen of his most 
powerful and original works. 


Problems of a more practical sort also confront the Latin-American composer. 
These problems are, briefly: How is he to get his music before the public? 
Through what channels may he discuss problems concerning the creation of an 
authentic music for a new world with composers thousands of miles away? 
Who is to teach Latin Americans to appreciate the efforts of their own com- 
posers? Upon whose aid may he count in having his work published and 
circulated? To help composers solve these problems Professor Francisco Curt 
Lange has organized a movement of inestimable importance for the furtherance 
of a worthy American art: Americanismo musical. In less than two years 
Professor Lange, with the collaboration of the composers themselves, has pub- 
lished the first two volumes of the Boletin latinoamericano de misica, These 
volumes and the work of Professor Lange represented in their publication are 
beyond doubt the most significant contribution yet made to the advancement 
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of American music. Exclusive of the musical supplement, these volumes con- 
tain over 750 pages of material vitally important to anyone interested in the 
evolution of American music. With truly apostolic zeal Professor Lange has 


set about organizing Latin-American composers and getting their music “on 
the map.” 


It is a well-known fact that Latin-American writers of one republic are not 
well acquainted with the literary production of their colleagues in other parts 
of Latin America. The great distances between the various centers of culture; 
lack of organized publicity; the proverbial indolence and indifference of Latin- 
American publishers and book-dealers; and an inborn disdain on the part of 
the public toward the product of artists at home—all these things have pre- 
sented in the past unsurmountable difficulties even to the best writers of the 
Latin-American republics in presenting their work to the largest public possible. 
Such difficulties have been even more keenly felt by the composers. Writers 
have been somewhat favored by the fact that works in Spanish or Portuguese 
are somewhat more accessible to the reading public at home; and yet, until 
recently, Latin-Americans read books by native authors only when they could 
find no convenient translation of European works, regardless of their merit. 
Since music presents no language barrier, Latin-Americans could easily under- 
stand European music, and heretofore have been pleased to applaud only 
European works and pastiches of such works composed for these victims of 
snobismo by Latin-American composers who ignored the musical traditions of 
their homelands in a childishly futile attempt to write what they called musica 
universal. The apathetic attitude of the natives toward all conscientious 
Latin-American expression was not helped by the large immigration of Euro- 
peans loathe to break the bond with their homeland and slow to understand 
and appreciate the traditions of their new neighbors. For these immigrants, as 
for the majority of the natives themselves, Latin-American music was at best 
a collection of seductive tangos and an occasional catchy tune. For serious 
music they felt that one must turn to Europe. And if a native composer was 
to succeed, let him be as “European” as possible. 


It is to attempt to cure Latin-Americans of this juvenile snobismo, and to 
call their attention to the admirable efforts of their own countrymen to evolve 
a new and authentic music, that Professor Lange has founded his movement 
Americanismo musical. That he has been able to inaugurate so significant 
a movement in Montevideo, a city generally apathetic toward Latin-American 
art, is a testimony to his unflagging courage and his great talent for organiza- 
tion. In the face of discouragement and misunderstanding, by dint of tireless 
effort and disinterested devotion to the new cause, he has succeeded in awaken- 
ing a vital interest in the study of this truly American music. Professor Lange 
is the ideal man for his position: a philosopher by nature and by training, 
he possesses in addition to a sound musical education a complete knowledge 
of the ethnic and sociological problems of all Latin America. His Bulletins 
offer the founders of the new music an organ for the publication of their 
contributions to the study of its development, and the corresponding musical 
supplements offer them a place to publish their representative work. These 
Bulletins are indispensable tools for the study of contemporary American 
music, and the enthusiasm with which their publication has been welcomed 
at home and in Europe gives evidence that readers throughout the western 
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world are intensely interested in Latin-American composers and their problems. 


Two other publications of great interest to lovers of Latin-American music 
are the Revista brasileira de musica, a quarterly published by the National 
Institute of Music of the University of Rio de Janeiro under the capable 
editorship of Luis-Heitor Corréa de Azevedo, and the Revista de arte, pub- 
lished six times a year by the College of Fine Arts of the University of Chile, 
under the supervision of Domingo Santa Cruz. The former offers an index to 
outstanding musical achievements of the day in Brazil and contains, in addi- 
tion to articles of general musical interest, valuable studies by Corréa de 
Azevedo on early Brazilian composers. The Revista de arte is the most beau- 
tiful and most important art magazine in South America and compares favor- 
ably with the best of similar journals in Europe and the United States. With 
every issue it publishes a late work by a representative Chilean composer. 
Beginning with issues devoted to the art of Peru and of Argentina, the editors 
have undertaken the laudable labor americanista of devoting an issue apiece 
to the discussion of art and music in the American republics. 

With the aid of these journals and Lange’s Bulletin, the serious study of 
Latin-American music has received encouragement and prestige. The work of 
such musicologists and folklorists as Ponce in Mexico; Alejo Carpentier in 
Cuba; Emirto Lima in Colombia; Allende and Isamitt in Chile; Espoile, Gallac, 
Wilkes, Giacobbe, and Gianneo in Argentina; Sas, Raygada, Salinas Cossio, 
and Arréspide de la Flor in Peru; Lange in Uruguay; Corréa de Azevedo, 
Andrade, Freitas e Castro, Dos Santos, and Lozano in Brazil; and Paredes 
and Gonzalez Bravo in Bolivia, has begun auspiciously a program of great 
scope and profundity in revealing the limitless potentialities of Latin-American 
musical materials. 


Although the task has been well begun, the road ahead is full of obstacles. 
It will take years for Americanismo musical to eradicate completely the super- 
cilious attitude of Latin-Americans toward the product of their own composers. 
And the movement has not received the official support which it deserves. 
Only recently Gastén Talamén had cause to complain that the Municipality 
of Buenos Aires chose a performance of Der Rosenkavalier employing only 
German singers for a fiesta given at the Teatro Colén in honor of visiting 
authors who had come to the Argentine capital for the fourteenth international 
congress of writers. Talamén regretted that a municipality which could boast 
of such excellent native operas as those of Espoile, Boero, de Rogatis, and 
Casella, had chosen to assume an attitude which was equivalent to saying, 
“Tenemos dinero y nos pagamos el lujo de contratar grandes artistas mun- 
diales; ahi va la expresién de lo que podemos.”2° Petty politics and jealousies 
retard the work of Lange and his associates throughout America. The puerile 
attitude that it is “the smart thing to do” to appreciate the art of consecrated 
European masters to the exclusion of promising native composers lessens the 
effectiveness of Lange’s program. But the courage and vision of such men 
as Lange, Villa-Lobos, Santa Cruz, and Chavez, who are convinced of the 
validity of the music which they represent, cannot fail to win, in the long run, 
the universal approval which it so richly deserves. 

To exaggerate the greatness of the accomplishment of Latin-American com- 


20See Nosotros for September, 1936, p. 118. 
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posers to date does no service to their cause. In the majority of cases, these 
composers are in the early stages of evolving a musical nationalism possessing 
an authentic independent idiom. They are completely aware that nationalism 
in music has no purpose as an aim in itself. But it is a healthy sign that they 
have declared their independence and their autonomy, that they have gone 
beyond the concocting of pastiches of European masters. It is well that they 
should have their Glinkas today. Their Strawinskys and Hindesmiths may 
come later, if necessary. Villa-Lobos and Chavez have proved that it is possi- 
ble to be a great nationalist and to create music which may take its place with 
the music of older peoples. Whatever later developments of universal sig- 
nificance may occur, we may join Latin-Americans in being grateful that solid 
progress is being made in the evolution of a new music for a new world. And 
we may watch this progress with additional interest because we are witnessing, 
not an artificial archeological reconstruction, but the creation of a new art out 
of living folklore. 

The possibilities of the new music of the Americas as an aid in bringing 
about a real Pan-Americanism are limitless. The composers of both Americas 
share a common goal and similar problems. The success of Chavez and Paz 
in the use of certain of our musical inventions and that of MacDonald’s 
Rhumba Symphony suggest that composers of the two Americas have some- 
thing to give each other. Lange’s Americanismo musical is being expanded 
to include both Americas, and already numerous articles on musical life in the 
United States have appeared in his Bulletins. An early number of the Revista 
de arte is to be devoted entirely to articles by our artists and musicians on 
artistic activities in the United States. Our relations with such figures as 
Chavez, Garcia Caturla, and Roldan are very close, and the performances of 
their works by the Pan-American Association in foreign capitals have stressed 
the importance of their contribution to a music truly American. It is significant 
that such works as Henry Cowell’s American Composers on American Music 
contain articles by these three Latin-Americans, and that in Paul Rosenfeld’s 
An Hour with American Music an important chapter is devoted to the work 
of Chavez. Presenting no language barriers, music may be the most important 
force in bringing the two Americas closer together. It may be the tool of a 
Pan-Americanism which is something more genuine than diplomatic back- 
slapping in the interests of big business.22 

WILLIAM BERRIEN 
University of California 


21The recent announcement of a festival of Pan-American music, made pos- 
sible by the sympathetic support of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, to be 
given in Mexico City in July under the direction of Carlos Chavez and pre- 
senting examples of the best popular and serious music of the Western Hemi- 


sphere, is a most encouraging step in the evolving of a Pan-American musical 
consciousness. 
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WHAT ARE THE STUDENTS GETTING OUT OF OUR 
LANGUAGE COURSES? 


—_ be darned if I know!” answered a girl in a high school class 
in Latin Composition. A number of language classes had been 
asked what benefits they had derived from the course they were taking. 
The sole purpose of this request was to learn what the students thought 
of their courses. They had been told to be perfectly frank and had 
been assured that their answers would not affect their grades in any 
way. Conditions had been made so that they could be outspoken with- 
out fear of consequences. In all classes no hints had been given as to 
the answers expected, and in only a few classes had the question directed 
their thinking along specific lines. Although this girl might have re- 
mained anonymous, she signed her name to her brief, emphatic state- 
ment. A boy seconded her by writing, “Latin Composition has been 
of no use to me, as far as I can see at present, in any course I am taking.” 

But these two formed a very small minority in a class of thirty-two. 
All of the others claimed some benefit from their study. The two out- 
standing results mentioned were aid in Latin translation and clarifica- 
tion of English. “It has been very helpful to me in my Cicero course, 
in translation and constructions.” “I learned more about English com- 
position in this course than I ever did in an English composition course.” 
Such are typical quotations. Some students mentioned specific instances 
of such help. Derivation and meaning of English words were fre- 
quently listed. Other uses included a better understanding of French 
constructions and an ability to analyze sentences and topics as to their 
meaning and main points. Several students were happy to realize that 
they had gained the foundation upon which they could base their reason- 
ing when they were confronted with difficulties. 

When the teacher asked, “What are finite verbs?” I knew, although I had 
never heard the word finite, that they must be any form of the verb other than 
infinitives, gerunds or participles. I arrived at this conclusion through my 
study of the parts of a verb in Latin Composition. 

This girl may be in error in her statement that she had never heard 
the word finite, but the value of her rediscovery of its meaning is no 
less real to her than many rediscoveries have been to others in the history 
of man. 

The benefits mentioned as derived from the reading courses are too 
numerous to be listed in detail. Naturally, the students in the more ad- 
vanced classes have discovered the most uses for their reading. But even 
those reading their first author are not without happy experiences. Thus 
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the high-school girl who was so certain the Latin composition had no 
value for her says about her Caesar course: 

I think Caesar’s mental philosophy most interesting: the way he uses mob 
psychology, his tact, his cleverness. His story is so ancient in material, but 
modern in thought that it reads just like a book. My special enjoyment in 
this course is comparing the situation that Caesar got into with the situations 
that modern dictators face. I also like to scrutinize Caesar’s political moves 
and then find an up-to-date equivalent. It’s lots of fun and it’s broadening 
intellectually. People who say that Latin is a “dead language” just don’t 
know! 

Of course, not all of this girl’s classmates gained so much from the 
course. Some thought that a better knowledge of Latin grammar was 
its chief contribution. Others listed a deeper understanding of Roman 
history and the light it throws on modern conditions. A few boys 
found ancient military tactics interesting. Admiration for Caesar’s 
ability, a better acquaintance with some parts of the map of Europe are 
mentioned by others. Such correlation, however, was not a complete 
success, for one girl writes, “I have learned something about the time 
of Caesar, but translating and learning the history don’t mix.” 


The students quoted thus far were high-school students. A second- 
semester college class is just as enthusiastic. A boy writes, 

Herein I believe lies the greatest contribution of Latin to me: (1) contact 
with the Romans—learning their customs, wars, etc.; (2) awakening of interest 
within me to study further into Ancient History. 

He and many of his classmates are impressed with the value of Latin 
as a basis for other languages, especially for English. Sometimes bits 
of isolated information loom large. 

After many years I have come to realize what the peculiar image on one 
side of a dime signifies. I used to visualize it as everything from a castle 
tower twined with ivy to a weary woodcutter’s day’s work. It will be an 
eternal source of pleasure to be able to recognize the sign whenever I see it 
again, either on a dime or on a Fascisti pin. 

Whatever the students of Latin wrote can be matched with expres- 
sions on the value of a study of the modern languages. It so happens 
that the Caesar classes were the most advanced Latin classes writing 
on the question. Hence more advanced students of the modern langu- 
ages mention some things not stated by their classical friends. Thus 
students in the third- to fifth-semester college classes or second- and 
third-year high-school classes report with great satisfaction that they 
are acquiring the ability to read the foreign language easily, without 
recourse to translation and with very little thumbing of a dictionary. 


From this course [third year high school] I learned how to read extensively 
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—that is, I learned to read stories, etc., for their general meaning. At the 
end of the course I was able to read more than fifty pages in two hours. 


I feel now [second year high school] that I can read Spanish more easily. 
I seem to grasp whole phrases or groups of words at a time, and as soon as 
I see a word I feel its meaning before I really think it as I do in English. 


The main thing of value which I feel I have received from the course 
[second year college] is to greatly increase my sight-reading ability. I feel 
as though I can take any of the simpler German stories and read them through 
and get almost complete comprehension without looking up any words. Even 
in Minna von Barnhelm, a collateral reading, 1 had to look up but a very 
few words. 


Such expressions, even though coming from a minority, might make 
critics pause who say that our students never acquire the ability to read. 
To speak the foreign language is another cause for satisfaction, and it 
is remarkable how frequently those who have learned to speak the 
foreign tongue a little find opportunity to put their achievement to use. 


Most of all, these pupils appreciate the insight they get into the life 
of the foreign people they are studying. ‘The customs and history of 
these people, their characteristics and idiosyncrasies, their social, political, 
and economic conditions, their views of the international situation, the 
geography of their country, their literature,—these and kindred topics 
are among those mentioned on almost every paper. “The class time 
devoted to these topics does not suffice for many; they wish the teacher 
would spend more time in discussing them; they turn to books and 
magazine articles for further information. But they acknowledge that 
it is the class discussions which make these topics meaningful. Pages 
might be filled with quotations illustrating these statements but we 
have space for only a few excerpts. 


I think I have a better appreciation for the French people, their modes of 
life and their modes of thought. I think I shall realize more fully the necessity 
for tolerance and broad-mindedness, and realize also the contributions of the 
French language to present-day life as well as the contributions of French life, 
thought, and methods of expression. 


The most important benefit that I have received from this year’s French 
course [third year high school] has been a better knowledge of the style of true 
French authors and an ability to read French without translating literally. I 
feel that this alone has made the course entirely worth while; my French is 
becoming an accomplishment, something to be proud of, and no longer a 
burden. Another thing that I have realized is that each French author has 
a distinctive, an individual style of writing. I have come to appreciate that 
French classic literature holds just as strong a place in the field of develop- 
ment of writing as the English classics with which we are all familiar; in 
other words, I feel sure that it has made me more broad-minded in accepting 
the viewpoints and the abilities of a country other than English-speaking. 
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German students, completing their second year of high-school study, 
express themselves thus on these points: 


The wealth of folk tales and legends of the German people has been intro- 
duced in such a manner as to give us a real sympathy with the Germans and 
to make us realize that there are real people living across the oceans. . . . 
In our everyday life we hear sometimes of Bach and Direr, but without their 
background and contemporary history they are only names. We now have 
some conception of the times in which these and other famous Germans lived, 
and some of the forces that made them what they were. This alone is worth 
the effort the German course takes. 


Gradually the customs of the people, the nature of the country and its his- 
torical background have been opened up to us. This influence has contributed 
more to my development of a “world-mindedness” than any other factor in the 
school. Naturally a second effect of having to struggle to learn a new language 
is to make one appreciative of the difficulties that face an alien coming to 
this country. One can no longer scoff at a foreigner and look down upon 
him after dipping into his country’s rich background. 

Second-year college students say: 

The course opened up a rather large historical background, not only of the 
German people, but also of the Swiss and the Austrians. Some points tied in 
rather well in Political Science and Geography. 

i thought that the discussions we had about the history of Germany and the 
conditions in Germany today were very helpful—we should have had more 
of them. 

I have learned a lot more than I could write in one, two, or three examina- 
tions and have formed views which are of use and importance in many sub- 
jects other than German. I have been able to correlate my German with my 
Geography 52, with Personalities 2, and with Civilization 82 courses. 


A girl in a Spanish class of third-year college sums up very well the 
thought which almost all of her classmates express: 


During the semester I have gained some knowledge of Spanish government 
of the past—how the people were under the rule of bishops and dishonest 
alguazils. 

In the Sombrero de Tres Picos 1 learned much about simple country life in 
Spain and of the feelings and emotions of Spanish people. 


Siete Cuentos has meant to me a portrayal of the philosophies of the people 
in the different occupations in Spain. Before reading these stories, I had some 
queer ideas about the laziness and indolence of all Spaniards. Since reading 
them, I realize that Spanish people have the same ambitions, hopes, and ideals 
that our people have. In the philosophy of the fisherman I found the same 
ideas as those of the Labrador fisherman. The mule-driver’s tender heart 
could be found in a rough man in our country. The same class distinction 
that exists in our country, in spite of our constitution, etc., is present in Spain. 
The same perseverance found in the Pardsito del Tren can be found in the 
actions of our working people. 


In short, Spanish people are not so different from us. 
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From a second-year high-school class we have these reactions: 


Occasionally in a newsreel one sees pictures of some sort of Spanish festival 
with a funny name. Before I took Spanish, things like this held no definite 
interest for me, but now when anything Spanish is referred to, I get a great 
deal of satisfaction from feeling that I know something about it. As a result 
of this course I have gained a definite interest in all things Spanish. 


I think Spanish is especially interesting to study in California because much 
of our history was made by them; many of our streets are named in Spanish; 
we are near Mexico where our speaking knowledge of that language would 
be of intrinsic value to us. 


Some first-semester classes also were asked for their reactions. A 
high-school boy wrote: 


Before I studied Spanish I had always thought them crude and ignorant. 
J hadn’t thought them much better than any other ignorant foreigner, but now 
1 realize how beautiful their language is, how they have worked so hard to 
produce such beautiful architecture as they have, and the interesting ways and 
manners they have of living. It is almost impossible to conceive how they 
could be such a prosperous and happy nation considering the many difficulties 
4 that they had to overcome to live and prosper. I realize what an influence 
they have on our own ways of living since we have inherited their homes and 
types of recreation and use them very much. Also we have so many Spanish 
4 names all around us. 


A high-school girl says: 
E The course has made me interested in Germany, and I read articles that I 
wouldn’t have read a year ago. 

Finally the testimony of a first-semester college student: 


I feel that I have a grasp of, and a feeling for, the language, which are 
things apart from mere knowledge of a language . . . The main advantage 
to me of a course so outlined and presented is that it lays a good foundation 





for independent work. I hope by next year with continued work to pass the 
German examination for a higher degree at the University of Chicago, and 
certainly feel that I could have asked for no better beginning. 


Oa TLIO 


At first glance, one practically unanimous omission seems striking: 
there is almost no reference to our American institutions and customs in 
these papers. There are many expressions of desire to see the beauties 
of foreign lands and to observe the people in their own environment, 
but only one student adds, “I am glad that I live in the good old 
U.S.A.” This omission, however, is a most eloquent tribute to a deep- 
seated patriotism which takes for granted that despite their interest in 
foreign ways, they would not give up the benefits of America. Just 
because this attitude is self-evident to them, it never enters their mind 
to say so in so many words. Another unanimous omission proves this 
contention: not one expresses the wish to stay in the foreign country. 
And so this double silence of more than 275 students speaks most con- 
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vincingly of their loyalty to their own country. Dum tacent, clamant. 


These answers with their ideas often inexactly expressed have simply 
been samples of what all of the students wrote. Other quotations might 
have been added, but they would have been of the same tenor. ‘There 
were, it is true, some discordant notes, but they were very few and were 
contradicted just as severely and as overwhelmingly as the two in the 
Latin class with which this article opened. The conclusion seems jus- 


tified that, contrary to the opinions of many, language classes do func- 


tion in the lives of the students. They function in a great variety of 


ways. Understanding of English and foreign grammar; ability to read 
the foreign language fluently; interest in the social, economic, political, 
historical, geographical conditions and backgrounds of foreign peoples ; 
appreciation of foreign art and literature; comparison with modern 
American conditions ; the contributions of foreign cultures to American 
life ; world-mindedness ; a broadened and deepened outlook upon life,— 
these are only a few of the results mentioned by the students. But they 
are sufficient to show that language courses can be made integrating 


and dynamic. ‘This is not the teachers’ opinion, it is the testimony of 
the students themselves. 


Just as this article was being finished, one of our teachers received a 
letter from a boy who had studied German two years in high school. 
He is now at a school where his course does not permit him to continue 
his work in languages. After mentioning that during the summer he 


read some books which his mother had used at the university, he con- 
cludes: 


The point is, 1 enjoyed what I read. When I read in English, I can’t lay 
an interesting book down until I have finished it. 


I have discovered the same 
to be true in German. 


Such statements coming from boys and girls no longer studying for- 
eign languages are not rare; teachers of all languages receive them every 
year. They show, among other things, that the benefits which language 
students claim for their efforts do not vanish as soon as they have 
finished their course, but are lasting benefits. 


E. E. SAvER 
Pasadena Junior College 
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RESEARCH COUNCIL REPORTS 


EXPERIMENTS IN INTEGRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
FRENCH—HISTORY AND MUSIC 


During the last few years we have had real success at the University of 
Redlands in integrating the work of the second-year French classes with that 
of some of the other departments. 

All students in the second-year reading class are required to do some two 
hundred pages of collateral reading. Of course the majority of them read 
the usual novels and plays in French, but anyone with definite interests is 
encouraged to read along those lines. This idea of cooperation appealed 
particularly to the professor of European history. We came together, com- 
pared our class lists, and made our plans accordingly: selecting periods or 
topics upon which he wanted reports, suggesting interesting books in French 
which presented these periods from a new or different angle, details or points 
of view not readily found in English, and then assigning readings to the 
different students. The technicality of credit was easily adjusted. In many 
cases the books assigned were so much more difficult than those read by the 
majority of the class that double credit was only fair. In the case of easier 
selections other adjustments would have been possible, but were seldom neces- 
sary since we found that in most cases the students read considerably more 
than was required. 

Another field in which cooperation proved well worth while was music.: 
Several students have read in Romain Rolland’s musical biographies, and others 
have enjoyed lives of Chopin and Liszt. One case is so particularly satisfying 
that I would like to cite it in greater detail. It is the case of an organ major; 
one of those individuals born, apparently, with no language sense whatever. 
He had struggled painfully through the first year and had shown such a fine 
attitude towards a hard task that when he began the second year I was par- 
ticularly eager to give him something he would enjoy. So I went to the pro- 
fessor of organ and asked him if there were not some untranslated work of 
one of the great French organ masters which could be read with profit. He 
immediately fell in with the plan and lent his own copy of a treatise by Dupré, 
which was exactly what the boy needed. Of course, the book was far too 
technical for me to be able to check up on his comprehension. The organ pro- 
fessor, however, took charge of that and reported that the reading had been 
well worth while musically. 

What of the value from the language viewpoint? I feel it is one of the 
most valuable things we can do. In the case of the music student mentioned 
above, it meant to him the revelation of the fact that a Frenchman could talk 
of things in which he, the student, was deeply interested; he found that he 
had access to a storehouse locked to those of his comrades who did not possess 
his magic key; all those hours he had spent on verb forms and vocabulary, 
hours he would so much have preferred spending at the organ, were not 
wasted after all. 

The history students, too, enjoyed using a new tool. They realized the addi- 
tional power that this tool gave to them; they enjoyed making a distinctive 
contribution to the class discussion; they found in Thierry’s Temps Mérovin- 
giens, in Michelet’s Jeanne d’Arc, in an article from a recent magazine, an 
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approach slightly different from that of their textbooks; they found that French 
was not just a page to study, but a living, breathing language. 

It is not only those students who actually made the reports or did the special 
readings who profited from these experiments in integration. All the class, in 
a lesser degree, had it brought home to them that French was of some real use 
in this busy college world. 

University of Redlands DorotHy Pace 
* * * + 


UNDERSTANDING Our NEIGHBORS 
A SPANISH TEACHER’S CONTRIBUTION TOWARD INTEGRATING 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION WITH HISTORY AND MUSIC 
I. LANGUAGE AND HISTORY 
A. GENERAL 

WHY INTEGRATE A MODERN LANGUAGE WITH HISTORY? 
A historical background promotes understanding of present-day conditions 
and customs. 
The history of any given foreign country cannot have much space in regu- 
lation textbooks; it can be dealt with much more happily in a class studying 
its language. 
History creates sympathy and tolerance (world-mindedness) more easily 
when taught with a contemporary language than in regular class. 
Appreciation of a foreign country’s problems, due to its history, carries 
over to appreciation of those of other countries. 

EQUIPMENT (Spanish) 
A teacher who knows and loves the story of Mexico. 
Realia from Mexico: Aztec calendar, idols, pottery, Aztec feather work, 
Mexican flag, etc. 
Folder of pictures and photographs to illustrate each “story ;” 
pupils outside of class. 

METHOD 
Fifteen or twenty minutes of class time per week are used to tell “stories” 
about Mexico (in English) by the teacher. (Use study time of period; 


preferably Fridays, as reward for good preparation and behavior during 
week.) 


accessible to 


Review preceding week’s story by a few questions answered by volunteers 
so no one will dread them. 

Tell “stories” (don’t mention history!) informally and vividly, with plenty 
of human interest and details not found in textbooks; sugar-coat them and 
tell them like gossip over the back fence. 

Don’t stress dates for their own sake; tie them up with events in our own 
history to give realism and get the time element as far as possible. Give 
very few dates. 

Integrate with our own history: compare Mexican colonial times with ours 
to determine if the Mexicans had as much cause as we did for revolting 
from the mother country. 

As the stories lead up to modern times, bring in customs and ideas of our 
neighbors, stressing the point that another’s ways are not “funny” just 
because they are not like ours. 


Use realia whenever possible; “one look is worth a thousand words.” 
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RESULTS 
The biggest thing a modern-language class can teach: world-mindedness, 
tolerance, sympathy and respect for those whose ways are not ours. 
Interest of a more personal kind in foreign countries and current events. 
DOES THIS PROJECT DETRACT FROM THE ACTUAL STUDY OF 
THE LANGUAGE? 
It frankly uses up fifteen to twenty minutes a week that might be spent in 
grammar drill or reading, but what of it? Classes motivated by human- 
interest projects will learn all the more willingly when actual drill time 
comes; in fact, integration often is motivation. 


B. INTEGRATING SPANISH WITH MEXICAN HISTORY 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Prescott, MEXICO 

Ann Axtell Morris, DIGGING IN YUCATAN (Archeology) 

Ernest Gruening, MEXICO AND ITS HERITAGE 

Stuart Chase, MEXICO 

Terry, GUIDE TO MEXICO 

Anita Brenner, YOUR MEXICAN HOLIDAY 

Frances Toor, GUIDE TO MEXICO 

Frances Toor, MEXICAN FOLKWAYS (magazine), vols. I-VIII, 1925-33. 

(Address: Manchester 8, Mexico, D.F.) 
Harrison, MEXICO SIMPATICO (Second-year text) 
Forrester & Loly, VISTAS DE MEXICO (Second-year text) 


THE STORY OF MEXICO 
(As told in fifteen-minute installments) 
PRE-CONQUEST TIMES 
How the Eagle Came to the Mexican Flag 
(Arrival of the Aztecs in the Valley of Mexico, 1325 A.D.) 
Xochimilco (The Floating Gardens) 
The Puzzle of the Pyramids (Toltec or pre-Toltec?) 
Life in the Aztec Capital 
(Aztec calendar and scientific learning; picture writing, religion; city 
plan, markets, customs still surviving) 
The Legend of Quetzalcoatl 
The Mystery of Yucatan 
(Mayan celebrations at end of 52-year century) 
THE CONQUEST 
Superstition Welcomes Cortez (1520; influence of the Legend of Quet- 
zalcoatl ) * 
Malinche, the Interpreter 
Moctezuma, the Emperor 
The Tree of the Sad Night 


*Stories marked * are those for which it is difficult or impossible to find 
published material; they must be learned first-hand in Mexico, or in courses 
at the National University Summer School. No teacher should attempt a pro- 
gram of this kind without spending at least one summer in Mexico collecting 
story material and realia. 
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Cuauhtémoc, the “Eagle that Descended” (Why the Aztec treasure was 
never discovered ) 


Mrs. Cortez’ “Asthma’”’* 

COLONIAL TIMES 
The Virgin of Guadalupe (Dec. 12, 1531) 
Colonial Life: Why Revolution Came 
The Revolution 


Hidalgo and His Liberty Bell (Sept. 16, 1810) 
La Corregidora de Querétaro 
La Alhéndiga de Granaditas (Guanajuato bloodshed and its aftermath)* 
La Virgen de Guadalupe vs. La Virgen de los Remedios* 
MEXICO A REPUBLIC 
War with the U.S. (1846-47) ; The Cadets of Chapultepec* 


The Tragedy of Maximilian and Carlotta (1863) 
‘ El Cinco de Mayo 


Porfirio Diaz, President for Thirty Years (How he eliminated bandits and f 
plotting subordinates) * 


The Revolution (1910); “Ever since 1910, peace has broken out every once 
in a while.” 


Madero, Carranza, Zapata, Pancho Villa 
MODERN CUSTOMS 


If You Were a Mexican (Upper-class life) * 
Hacienda Life* 

Indian Life* 

Mexican Meals* 





Mexican Courtship Customs, New and Old* 

The Sunday Serenata (Small towns)* 

Sunday in La Capital* 

Mexican Holidays (Mostly Christmas; other holidays are taken up in con- 
nection with the history stories.) 

The National Dress (Fiesta costumes) 

The Jarabe Tapatio (National dance) 

Mexican Sports: the Bullfight and Jai Alai* 

Mexican Art and Diego Rivera* 

The Women of Tehuantepec 

Life in the Tropics* 


——— cece ET > 


II, LANGUAGE AND MUSIC b 
A. GENERAL r 
WHY INTEGRATE A MODERN LANGUAGE WITH MUSIC? 


Music is the “universal language”; where could it be used more effectively 
than in studying a national language? 


rere 


Singing in a foreign language improves pronunciation and necessitates 
“linking.” 


Music teaches foreign customs as found in folk songs, love songs, and bal- ? 
lads telling of current events. ' 


Various kinds of songs may be compared to ours to show differences and 
similarities in the customs of the two countries. 


Folk songs teach everyday language not found in texts. 
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EQUIPMENT 
Portable phonograph and records. 
Guitar and violin when possible (as it is surprisingly often). 
Mimeographed sheets of song words made into attractive booklets. 
Teacher with ordinary musical ability and a sense of humor. 
METHOD (Spanish) 
Use fifteen or twenty minutes of class time per week (preferably Fridays) 
for singing, during the study time of the hour period. (Use as a reward 
for good preparation and behavior during the week.) 
Use pupil talent for accompanying (piano, violin, guitar), if teacher is 
unable to play. (Accompaniment not absolutely essential.) 
Teach song to a few musical pupils before presenting to class if desired. 
Sing in classroom, or take class to auditorium or music room where piano 
is available. 
Put new song words on board, joining words that must be linked, and have 
class translate freely with help on strange words. 
Tell (in English) something of origin and type of song: new or old; 
“theme” song, ballad, or folk song; by whom sung and when. 
Read through several times, linking and pronouncing carefully. 
Have previously instructed pupils sing it, play it om phonograph, or 
teacher may sing it. 
Class try it. 
RESULTS 
Integration of this sort provides a surprising amount of motivation and 
popularizes the Spanish department. 
Creates respect and liking for the music of foreign lands and the people 
who composed that music. 
Gives pupils something they will never forget. (Can we say that about 
most lessons?) 
DOES THIS PROJECT DETRACT FROM THE ACTUAL STUDY OF 
THE LANGUAGE? 
No, for these painlessly memorized verses of a foreign country’s songs 
actually add more to the pupil’s word and idiom vocabulary than do any 
equivalent fifteen minutes per week. 
“Riendo, se va aprendiendo.” (Laughing, one learns.) 


B. FAVORITE SONGS OF SPANISH CLASSES AND 
WHERE TO FIND THEM 
ALBUM DE MUSICA POPULAR MEXICANA, A. Wagner & Levien, Apar- 
tado 353, Mexico, D.F.; or Repertorio Musical Mexicano, 408 N. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Contains Himno Nacional, music of Jarabe Tapatio, Las Maznanitas, La 
Golondrina, Alla en el Rancho Grande, Cielito Lindo, La Cucaracha, La 
Sandunga, Pajarillo Baranqueno, La Blanca Paloma, and others. 
ALBUM POPULAR MEXICANO NUM. 2, A. Wagner & Levien. 
Contains Cuatro Milpas, Patito Patito, and others. 
CANCIONES POPULARES, ed. Allena Luce, Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Contains La Paloma (classic), Clavelitos, Noche de Paz (Silent Night), 
and many others. 
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ALBUM OF SPANISH FAVORITES, ed. Carlos Molina; Edw. B. Marks Co., 
New York. (Spanish and English) 
Contains Alla en el Rancho Grande, Las Majnanitas, La Borrachita, and 
others. 


FOLK SONGS FROM MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA, ed. Eleanor 
Hague; H. W. Gray Co., New York. 
Contains La Calle de la Paloma and Pregintale a las Estrellas (favorites). 
CANCIONERO MEXICANO, ed. Frances Toor, Manchester 8, Mexico, D.F. 
Many folk songs. Also her MEXICAN FOLKWAYS (magazine) has pub- 
lished many folk songs. 
SHEET MUSIC 
Repertorio Musical Mexicano, 408 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
gDénde Estas, Corazén?; Lindo Capullo de Aleli, Tenia Chiquito el Pie, 
Morir por tu Amor, Las Gaviotas, and many others; mostly “theme song” 
type. 
EpitH Moore JArRetr 
Fillmore Union High School 
Fillmore, California 
* * * + 


A HicH Scuoor PAPER IN SPANISH 


It has been suggested that an account of our experiences connected with 
publishing a Spanish paper in high school might be of interest and perhaps 
helpful. Most projects in the line of novelties are supported more enthu- 
siastically when they originate with the student body than if handed down to 
them from the faculty. Our little Spanish paper received its initial impetus 
from the students. 

It was a fourth-year Spanish class in 1926 that suddenly became excited 
over the possibility of publishing a paper. A few could write fairly well in 
Spanish, and we had then as now several hundred students of Spanish in 
second- and third-year classes, who could with very little help read and under- 
stand easy articles, jokes, and bits of news. So, with the encouragement of 
their teacher, the Spanish seniors began to get out their first number in mime- 
ographed form. It came to the writer entitled El Desconocido. It was a very 
smeary, terrible job, and the subscriptions came in rather slowly. Still, we 
did not wish to discourage the editorial staff; rather, we felt they should be 
encouraged to improve their paper’s appearance. 

As a result, perhaps, of criticisms and suggestions offered, the present sponsor 
was informed by the fourth-year teacher that he was the logical person to 
sponsor the Spanish paper. In a moment of weakness he consented, but in- 
sisted that the paper must be printed, and on good paper. 

So arrangements were made with our teacher of printing to run the Spanish 
paper, if we could get the copy set up. We had no accents or Spanish char- 
acters for the school’s linotype machines at that time. We found a little place 
uptown where they did foreign linotyping at so much per galley. So for sev- 
eral issues it was necessary to take the copy to the linotyper and later carry 
some twenty pounds of metal to school to be made up. 

When we were ready to make up our first printed number, the matter of a 
name for the paper was a problem. At last, thinking over the fact that Los 
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Angeles High School has always stood strongly for academic studies, especially 
for Greek and Latin, and therefore its football team has always been known 
as the “Romans,” it came to us that the logical name for our Spanish paper 
must be “E/ Romano.” 

One of our staff drew a very appropriate design for the heading of the 
front page, the Roman helmet, back of which runs the title El Romano. We had 
a metal cut made of this design and have used it ever since. 

For over ten years our paper has been read by some five hundred students 
each semester, and has gone out to several other schools. We find ourselves 
now in the middle, almost, of our eleventh year of continuous publication, a 
record, we believe, not approached by any high-school foreign-language paper 
west of the Rockies and second only to our Latin paper The Nuntius, which 
preceded El Romano by several years. Since our struggles with the first 
number, we have come out eight or nine times each semester. 

Our third- and fourth-year students write almost all the material that is 
printed, the usual large percentage of all copy turned in finding its way to 
the waste-paper basket of editor or sponsor. Still, we generally find enough 
interesting matter to fill our pages. We try to print the name of each con- 
tributor at the foot of his or her article, but now and then the matter of 
spacing causes a name to be crowded out. The efforts of contributors are 
naturally stimulated by seeing their names in print, and others try to get an 
article accepted. John’s or Mary’s folks are also duly impressed when El 
Romano goes home with an article written by their son or daughter. 

The method of carrying on the publication of a high-school paper in a 
foreign language will depend upon the facilities existing in a given school. 
The sponsor has to be de facto the real editor although giving as much of 
the responsibility as possible to his student editor. 

In our organization we select from those recommended by the fourth-year 
teacher an editor, vice-editor, treasurer, circulation manager, and two or three 
to be designated as “special writers.” Also, one of the staff is appointed to 
take care of the files. This means seeing that three or more copies of each 
issue are put away in the files box. Our staff of seven or eight students are 
told that each is expected to write something for E/ Romano each week. This 
is a mark to shoot at, but we seldom have a staff that actually keeps up to 
schedule. Thus we have often to drum up material, suggest topics upon 
which to write, and even go down to the second-year pupils, urging them 
to write something. We often get very good little compositions, bright and 
interesting, from students in second-year Spanish classes. 

The editor and the sponsor meet once or twice a week to read and select 
material. Then the sponsor has to do the final correcting and frequently a 
wee bit of revising. The teacher with a full program of five daily classes 
who sponsors a foreign-language paper must add the correction of articles, the 
attention to the printing, and the many details involved, to his daily rounds 
of chores, and find his remuneration in the satisfaction which comes from 
keeping a useful bit of work going. 

Continually must the appeal go out for neater, more legible copy. Our lino- 
typist has had his two years of high-school Spanish and some college French, but 
is rarely able to correct a misspelled Spanish word. It would be ideal if we 
could keep enough typewritten manuscript ahead. Bad copy doubles the 
amount of proof reading, and linotyping time has to be increased. 
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The Spanish cross-word puzzle which we try to have in each issue never 
fails to interest the students. As a rule, the sponsor has to manufacture the 
puzzles and invent the Spanish phrases or sentences for clues to the words, 
The metal cuts for puzzle designs cost between two and three dollars each and 
can be used indefinitely. 

For the accented vowels and the Spanish characters, matrices can be bought 
for the linotype machine. It is best to have eight or ten of each letter or 
character needed in Spanish. These should be ordered cut to run in certain 
least-used channels of the machine. For example, the accented a may be cut 
for the channel of the pound sign or for some fraction, and the é for some 
other. Then these “mats,” as the linotypist calls them, can be fed into the 
machine and do not have to be inserted by hand while setting up the copy. 
The linotypist will have at first a little chart on a card, showing which key 
to touch for each Spanish letter or accented vowel. After a time he will not 
need the chart. Upon beginning work, he takes all the Spanish “mats” from 
the littke box where they are kept and feeds them into the machine, where 
they glide each one into its propr groove. After finishing his work, he runs 
them all out again by touching the keys, and returns them to their box. The 
advice of the instructor in linotyping is needed in ordering these “mats,” as to 
number and best way to have them cut. 

The proof reading is something that the sponsor can rarely leave to a stu- 
dent. When all the corrections have been made and inserted, we must have a 
final galley proof. After reading that proof, if even one line has to be 
changed, it is safest to ask for another “final proof,” and then re-read every 
word of the paper before writing “Ready to Print” over your signature. 
There is a strange tendency to think you see in the line what ought to be there. 
The only sure way is to make yourself spell out every word. For once the 
paper ie on the press it is too late to make changes, and there may be gnashing 
of teeth when some glaring error shows up most prominently. 


For circulating the paper in the school, we use printed subscription sheets 
from the business office of the school. These are supplied to each teacher of 
Spanish. The students write their names on the sheet, their payments in the 
proper column. Each teacher turns in the money to the business office and 
takes a receipt. At the end of the semester the subscription sheets are turned 
in to the office for checking over. Thus our treasurer of the Spanish paper 
handles very little money. He is urged to find out from time to time at the 
office how we stand as to receipts and expenditures. At the end of the semester 
he makes up a statement of the business done, showing our balance, if any, and, 
as happened about a year ago, what the deficit is. 


For several years we had a small surplus of profit and, as enough accumu- 
lated in the treasury, we were permitted to expend a part of the money for 
the benefit of the Spanish department. At one time we bought several fine 
wall maps of Spain and Latin America. Later we commissioned one of our 
teachers to secure while in Spain some copies of famous paintings. We also 
secured a good rebuilt typewriter with Spanish characters for the E/ Romano 


office. Each of the above expenditures, of course, represented several semes- 
ters’ profits. 


In recent years, since the requirement by our Board of Education that all 
funds of school organizations be turned into the general fund of the high- 
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school student body, El Romano has been working on a credit allowed by the 
school’s “House of Representatives.” We have usually been able to turn in a 
little more than the outgo, and if we desire to make some expenditure for the 
paper or for the Spanish department, it can usually be arranged within mod- 
erate limits. 

In a school which has no printing classes it will usually be found imprac- 
ticable to carry on a school weekly or even a monthly school paper in a foreign 
language, due to the expense of having the material set up and printed outside. 
In our school a French paper ran for a few issues, but it was necessary to 
make the price of subscription so high to cover the expense that the students 
did not subscribe in sufficient number. However, in a school whose student 
linotypists can set up the material and whose student printers can run the 
press, it is quite feasible to publish a little paper twice a month by charging 
the subscribers just enough to pay expenses. 

We feel that our Spanish paper is a real help to the students in several ways. 
In the first place, it puts the study of the language in a more practical light, 
giving the student an immediate use of his knowledge of Spanish. He has a 
chance to try out his ability to read and understand Spanish material outside 
his textbooks. He is challenged to try expressing himself in original composi- 
tion, or in translating bits of world news into Spanish. His grasp of vocabu- 
lary is strengthened and his ability to read at sight improves noticeably. 

Then there is the value to the student of accepting responsibility for the 
carrying on of a worthy enterprise. It is true that all the members of the staff 
have their pictures in the semi-annual volume, on the page which E/ Romano 
occupies among the notices of the school’s publications. This is perhaps to 
them the most prized reward for their efforts, and yet many of them show a 
real interest and a feeling of responsibility for their paper. Some of these 
loyal, dependable workers show character in development which promises well 
for their future usefulness to society. 

The appearance of a new issue of El Romano is always an event which 
brightens the Spanish hour for a considerable body of our students. We do 
not place it in the category of a lesson to be learned, but rather as a relish or 
dessert to break the monotony of the grammar-plus-exercise diet. We do, 
however, give credit in our marking of students for good vocabulary work 
in reading well or in translating at sight the Spanish paper, or for writing 
acceptable copy for El Romano. 

The teacher of Spanish who is oppressed by an excessive conscientiousness 
regarding just so many pages of text to be covered, so many exercises to be 
written and corrected, should relax occasionally and try for a few minutes 
three or four times a week the stimulus coming from the joyous interest which 
students show in doing something different in Spanish, something which they 
are not obliged to do, but gladly volunteer for—namely, the reading and trans- 
lating of their own Spanish paper. 

Harry C. THEOBALD 

Los Angeles High School 











CURRENT WORLD PROBLEMS 
Ayer y Hoy pe EspAna' 


Al hablar con algunos izquierdistas de los sucesos actuales de Espaiia, casi 
todos ellos se refieren al progreso como a una ley perfectamente comprobada. 
Si viene el triunfo de los militares—dicen—el pais retrocedera cincuenta aiios, 


Si vence el Frente Popular el progreso ira en aumento. Dejando a un lado 


si la afirmacién es exacta o no, hace pensar que los izquierdistas consideran 
que izquierda y derecha es algo tan claro como el Norte y el Sur, y que el 
progreso es como una evolucién demostrada y fatal de la humanidad hacia 
un buen fin. 


¢Existe en la realidad esta evolucién? Es muy dudoso. Parece que ello 


es una esperanza de la época moderna, algo como el santo advenimiento de 


los tiempos pasados. El progreso cientifico se comprueba, tiene un aire casi 


automatico, pero el progreso ético, politico y artistico no se ve tan manifiesto. 


La ténica de la humanidad sube y baja con alternativas 


desconocidas 
por ahora. 


A periodos histéricos brillantes suceden otros mediocres, al arte 


excelso otro vulgar, y a la moral sublime otra rastrera. La oscuridad de origen 


de tales fendmenos, el ignorar por completo su mecanismo, hace que no se vea 


la manera de levantar una civilizacién que declina. No se sabe si la causa 


de las decadencias, cuando ella se produce, esta en la raza que se agota, en el 
clima que varia o en algun otro elemento. 


No conociéndose la etiologia del proceso, no se sabe el remedio. Se preconiza 
la ensefianza, la politica, la democracia, la dictadura . . . Todo ello parece 
bastante superficial. 

Hay una frase de Victor Hugo de no recuerdo qué libro, que es pomposa 
como todas las suyas: El siglo XIX es grande, el siglo XX sera feliz. El buen 
sefior se equivocé en sus predicciones. Por ahora el siglo XX va tomando el 
aire de un siglo desdichado. El siglo XIX fué en su comienzo mucho mas 


fecundo y, sobre todo, mas prometedor que el nuestro. Se destacaron grandes 


figuras de poetas, misicos, cientificos, y filésofos, cuyos nombres Ilenaron el 
mundo. Se iniciaron ciencias nuevas. 


La cultura tomé un aire de producto, 
en parte, naciente. 


Hace cien afios, por ejemplo, en 1836, las artes y las ciencias parecian 
tener recursos infinitos, un porvenir inmediato magnifico; hoy esos recursos se 
van consumiendo, y el futuro, por ahora al menos, no se ve tan halagiieno. 

Hemos devorado todo cuanto teniamos, y lo hemos aplicado en lo posible. 


El efecto no ha sido tan maravilloso como se creia. La vida ha mejorado poco, 


o mejor dicho, ha mejorado en un concepto y ha empeorado en otro. El obrero 
se queja de la maquina, a la que considera como a un enemigo; la literatura 
va siendo consumida por el cinematégrafo, y las artes se encuentran por el 
momento secas. 


Se necesitaran afios, o quiza siglos, para que las ciencias queden de nuevo 





1The following article was written for the Modern Language Forum at the 


request of Professor César Barja. Our editor has had numerous conversations 


with the author, Spain’s most celebrated living novelist, in Paris, where the 


latter has taken refuge from the civil war. It has seemed advisable in this 


case to depart from our editorial policy of printing articles only in English. 
56 
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prefiadas de sistemas nuevos y de esperanzas. Las artes parece que seran 
mas dificiles de renovar. Se puede sospechar si su cansancio y su esterilidad 
tengan un caracter eterno. 

A las ideas de decadencia los optimistas oponen la teoria de una cultura de 
masas que ira sustituyendo a la cultura individual. No se ve como. La 
cultura para las masas no puede ser mas que una cultura aplicada, una cultura 
en extensién, y no en intensidad; una cultura practica y primaria. Conside- 
rando la ciencia y el arte puro en si mismos, la cultura de masas seria algo 
mas perjudicial que beneficioso, mas infecundo que creador. 

EI artifice de esta forma de civilizacién de masas sera el maestro de escuela. 
El maestro de escuela es el producto nato de la Democracia, el encargado de 
llenar la cabeza de los nifios de formulas convertidas en sentencias. El] maestro 
es el sacerdote de la Democracia sin el desinterés y la fe del antiguo. El 
maestro es un cultivador de manuales. Lee con la intencién de extraer de la 
lectura algo practico. Lo practico es el Dios moderno. 

La época nuestra creada espiritualmente por el maestro de escuela se va 
pareciendo extraordinariamente a otras épocas dominadas por la burocracia 
eclesiastica, cuando el cristianismo pierde su genialidad. Asi las sociedades 
pasan de la teocracia a la pedagocracia, que también se puede llamar pedan- 
tocracia. 

Cuando hablo en estos términos, un amigo inglés de espiritu cristiano pro- 
testa suavemente y me dice que tengo razon desde un punto de vista racio- 
nalista y agnéstico, pero que el que ve la cuestién como él desde una posicién 
cristiana considera que la elevacién de la masa humana es acercarla a Dios. 
Mirara la cuestién de una manera o de otra, hace pensar en la vuelta eterna 
que ideé Heraclito y que preocupaba tanto a Nietzsche en sus ultimos tiempos. 

La mentalidad pedagégica del maestro de escuela, y su triunfo, la pedago- 
cracia, es dificil que favorezca la alta cultyra. Naturalmente, mucho menos 
la ciencia. Hoy la mayoria de los cientificos van contorneando un hecho 
semi-conocido con procedimientos sistematicos. La ciencia aumenta en detalles. 
Esto cabe que sea fecundo porque sobre esos detalles podran constituir sus 
sistemas otros sabios del porvenir de espiritu sintético. 

En la filosofia, en donde el cultivo del detalle no puede ser tan sugeridor 
como en la ciencia, da la impresi6n que se ha de avanzar poco 0 no se avan- 
zara nada en el porvenir préximo. En literatura y en arte nuestra época es 
una mezcla de audacia falsa y de mal gusto. 

Hace cuarenta afios la gente que se consideraba con sentido artistico y 
literario un poco clasico, al ver un drama de Ibsen o al leer una novela de 
Dostoievski decia: 

— No, no es eso. Quiza hay ahi talento o genio, pero falta la medida, el 
orden, la tradicién, etc. 

Lo mismo o algo parecido decia del cuadro de un impresionista, porque 
tenia pinceladas pequefias de colores puros, en vez de tenerlas grandes y de 
colores mezclados o amortiguadas por veladuras. 


Vino la guerra europea, y como si los cafionazos y los tiros tuvieran que ver 
algo con la literatura y con las artes, se abrid la puerta a todo, las mayores 
extravagancias y hasta las mayores estupideces: el cubismo, el dadaismo, el 
super-realismo, etc. 

Los escruipulos y los distingos, algunos motivados, se echaron a un lado, no 
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para aceptar una obra de algun valor, sino para tomar en consideracién 
verdaderas insensateces. 

Como en la literatura y en las artes ha pasado en politica. Los matices 
individuales ya no tienen valor. Hace afios, cuando se nos mostraba un 
republicano radical, nos parecia la estampa de Satanas con cola y con cuernos; 
hoy se le considera como un conservador. Aunque esto parece prueba de 
osadia, a mi se me figura sintoma de poca fuerza en el meollo. Hoy nadie tiene 
ideas muy propias. No se leen libros despacio y bien. Se va a un partido o a 
otro por conveniencia, y se aceptan las teorias un poco porque si. 

El caso de Andrés Gide es sintomatico: después de tantos escripulos 
monjiles, de tantas reservas mentales y de tantas mignardises, ha terminado 
haciéndose comunista con la serenidad de un maestro primario. 


Ya, segun la opinion general, no se puede ser mas que fascista o comunista. 
El liberalismo, segin esa opinién, ha muerto. La Critica de la Razén Pura 
sera el libro de los Siete Sellos, porque si ahora es dificil comprenderlo, con 
el tiempo sera mas dificil, porque nadie querra tomarse ese trabajo. 

Esto que ocurre en la Espajia actual, pasa en toda Europa, y probablemente 


en todo el mundo menos en algunos lugares privilegiados como los paises 
escandinavos. 


jQué humanidad la que se presenta! Da la impresién de que va a ser 


todavia mas torpe, mas brutal y mas cerril que la nuestra. 

La época esta no tiene mucho que celebrar. ; Quién iba a pensar que Espana 
se iba a mostrar mds sanguinaria que en el siglo XIX? El caso es triste. 
Cierto que al lado de la crueldad hay rasgos de valor y de heroismo como 


el de esos jévenes cadetes encerrados en el Alcazar de Toledo que han resistido 
mas de dos meses un sitio a fuerza de energia. 


Esto recuerda Zaragoza y 
Numancia. La vuelta eterna. 


Vuelta eterna lamentable y sin compensacién ninguna de época zarista, ha 
sido el que ha dado el proceso en Moscou de los quince comunistas rusos amigos 
de Lenin. Recuerda los peores tiempos de los Romanoff. Todos los encartados 
se confesaron culpables de una manera humilde y servil, reconocieron la 


justicia de la pena que les imponian, y los fueron matando uno a uno sin 
ceremonia como a gallinas o como a conejos. 


En la politica exterior de los gobiernos, todos van quedando mal en esta 
ultima época. Ya no hay las decisiones enérgicas de otros tiempos. También 
parece que se han acabado los tipos de grandes soldados, de grandes diplo- 
maticos. 

gEs que no hay hombres ilustres en la politica en nuestro tiempo? 
¢O es que parece que no los hay porque nadie los admira ni se entusiasma con 
ellos? Algunos creen que no los ha habido nunca. Sin embargo, se resiste 
uno a pensar que Julio César no tuviera un gran talento. La verdad no se 
sabe nunca. 

La energia actual se pretende que quede en las masas, sin salir de ellas, y 
los politicos y los diplomaticos quieren diluirse en las multitudes. En Espana 
en una época parecida a la actual, hace un siglo en la primera guerra civil, 
se destacaron grandes individualidades, si no desde el punto de vista de la 
cultura y del talento, desde el punto de vista del valor y del caracter. Cabrera, 


Zumalacdrregui, Espartero, Narvaez, Diego Leén, todos ellos tuvieron tipo y 
energia. 
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Espana toma el aire que tiene ya desde hace varios siglos, el de un pueblo 
que le falta algo para gobernarse. En esto se muestra como un caso de la 
vuelta eterna. Se repiten los defectos colectivos y también las cualidades, 
aunque éstas vuelvan fragmentariamente. 

Aunque yo no creo en ninguna panacea social, supongo que la marcha del 
mundo esta en el liberalismo y en la critica. 

El liberalismo, en parte, consistiéd en una trituracién de mitos antiguos. Su 
misién parece que debia ser el seguir triturando los demas y llegar a racio- 
nalizar la vida, a darle una direccién cientifica, sin detenerse en nada. Podra 
suceder que su critica diera un resultado al parecer reaccionario y que la 
politica, como la serpiente de Esculapio, acabara mordiéndose la cola. 

En el camino de la critica, las ideas de la democracia han detenido el 
avance del liberalismo, asegurando que ya no se podia pasar adelante, que 
era indispensable volver atras y dejar un conjunto de ideas populares en 
calidad de inviolables y respetables como un pantedn de figuras de marmol 
o de figuras de cera. 

Cierto, nadie puede asegurar de una manera dogmatica el que la obra de 
la critica liberal, siguiendo su camino, llegaria a un terreno abierto, claro 
y seguro. 

No hay todavia una moral aceptada por todos ni un ideal humano unico y 
definitivo. Si los hubiera la obra seria por lo menos posible. Como no los 
hay, todo lo que se haga por ahora tiene que ser transitorio y provisional. 

Yo no pretendo ser ciertamente la voz de los intelectuales espafoles, pero 
creo que la mayoria de ellos estan dentro del liberalismo y fuera de las ten- 
dencias totalitarias, sobre todo del comunismo. No es facil que hombres que 
trabajan, bien o mal, con ilusién y desinterés en un medio pobre por la vida 
del espiritu, puedan creer que en el mundo no hay mds que economia y un 
materialismo primario y vulgar. 

Pio BAROJA 
* * * * 


EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS 


The Spanish civil war with its desperate struggle between General Franco 
and the Loyalists and its grave international complications is still plaguing an 
unfortunate people. The question of non-intervention has passed from the 
first phase, concerned merely with preventing the supply of munitions to the 
Spanish belligerents, to the more dangerous one of sending regular troops to 
the Peninsula. Since Italy and Germany recognized Franco, there has been 
a decided change in the military situation. Two months ago the Rebels were 
sweeping all before them, and it seemed only a matter of days when they 
would take Madrid and invade Catalonia. The government forces seemed 
demoralized or incapable of organized resistance. But lately the tide has 
turned, and it is now felt that only foreign intervention can bring victory to 
the Rebels. 

Everyone wonders about the final outcome. It is not likely that it will be 
either Russian Communism or German Fascism. The Spaniard is too much 
of an individualist merely to copy a foreign regime. A people does not go 
through such a national tragedy without learning a great deal. There is 
intelligence, determination, and strength of character in the Spanish people 
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waiting to express themselves again, perhaps brilliantly, as they have often 
done in the past. Out of these ruins may come a blending of what is sound 
and viable in both tendencies—enough social justice to make the lives of the 
masses worth living, and enough authority to maintain the orderly process of 
political and economic evolution. Many nations, grieved and alarmed, stand 
ready to help Spain as soon as she comes to a decision. 


* * * 


The political prophets who had warned us that France was turning com- 
munistic or was about to stage another revolution have been disappointed. 
They looked upon the rise to power of the socialist leader, Leon Blum, as an 
evil omen. It so happens, however, that Blum has successfully met both 
domestic and foreign problems. While industrial peace is not fully reestab- 
lished, labor as a whole is pleased by the Popular Front government. They 
are grateful for vacations with pay, for shorter hours, and compulsory arbi- 
tration. The Communists are sulking because the removal of the workers’ 
grievances deprives them of their strongest arguments. Labor now realizes 
that public opinion would not tolerate the excesses of last summer when 
strikers too flagrantly disregarded the property rights of their employers. 

In the foreign field, Premier Blum has always been eager to bring about 
the universal acceptance of the policy of non-intervention in the Spanish civil 
war. With Baldwin he has been one of the most honest supporters of that 
policy. He is now convinced that Mussolini will not try to take possession 
of the Balearic Islands, and he is determined not to permit Russia or Germany 
to seize any Spanish territory. He will find it easier to restrain Russia than to 
hold back Germany. As a precautionary measure, the French General Staff 
has completed plans for occupation of Spanish Morocco if Fascist insurgents 
allow a landing of German troops on Spanish territory. 


* * * 


Dr. Schacht, Minister of Economics and President of the Reichsbank, de- 
clared recently that the future of European peace depends on satisfying Ger- 
many’s demand for the return of the overseas possessions which she lost 
during the war. 

France, taking him at his word, has initiated a revision of the colonial 
problem by offering to give back her share of the Cameroons and Togoland. 
A condition of any such colonial restitution would be an abandonment by 
Germany of aggressive militarism. Dr. Schacht believes that colonies are 
necessary to German economic existence. Bismarck, however, once said that 
colonies are not worth what they cost. It is a fact that before the war none 
of the German colonies, with the exception of Samoa, was self-supporting. 
The possession of colonies has become a matter of sentiment, of prestige, or 
of naval strategy. Germany was humiliated by the implications of the Ver- 
sailles treaty that she can not be trusted to administer colonies with due regard 
for the well-being of the natives. Then she has seen Japan and Italy attain 
imperialistic objectives and add materially to their national prestige. Ger- 
many is seeking a similar opportunity. France is willing to cooperate for the 
attainment of a much greater good. 

For the first time since the World War, there is apparent real and genuine 
concern in France over the economic distress of Germany. France stands 
ready to make important economic and financial concessions if Hitler is willing 
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to agree to a full and lasting settlement of Europe’s political and economic 
problems, to stop embarkment of German volunteers to Spain, to participate 
in a controlled disarmament of Europe, to renounce territorial claims in 
Europe and to cooperate with the rest of the world in a program of economic 
rehabilitation. An agreement on that basis would be of undoubted benefit 
to every one. 

Hitler should realize that this is a rare opportunity. The German isolation, 
which was the unfortunate result of the World War, he has successfully broken 
down, but he may have to face another isolation of his own making which 
would be even more deplorable. 


* 7 * 


Hitler’s dream had been to form a great league against Communism. He 
had achieved understanding with Russia and Tokio, he believed Poland 
friendly and had won the grateful sympathy of conservative elements every- 
where. Now London and Rome have signed a treaty of friendship, Japan is 
growing cool towards a military alliance with Berlin, Great Britain does not 
wish to join an anti-red league, Poland has received a new loan from France 
and is willing to cooperate with Czecho-Slovakia. There is little doubt, 
therefore, that Hitler will be forced to revise his foreign policy. 

The German Foreign Minister, von Neurath, said that Germany would not 
tolerate the establishment of a communistic regime in Spain. No nation, how- 
ever, has the right to dictate to the Spanish people. It is for them ultimately 
to decide. Certainly they do not wish to become either a Russian or a Ger- 
man colony. 

Hitler can not proceed in the Spanish question without Mussolini’s support. 
But the Mediterranean is more important to Mussolini that anything Hitler 
has to offer. Mussolini, moreover, is too much of a realist to fail to see that 
the most he can hope for now is, not to establish Fascism in Spain, but to 
prevent a complete triumph of Communism. 

Strategically the odds are all against Hitler. To land and maintain an 
army in Spain he has to run the gauntlet of the military power of Britain 
and France. German intervention in Spain on a large scale is strategic folly. 
This is so true that if the democratic powers wished to indulge in a bit of 
Machiavellian diplomacy, they would allow Hitler to become thoroughly en- 
tangled in Spain, and thereby hasten his downfall. It is to their credit that 
they, on the contrary, offer Hitler an opportunity gracefully to withdraw on 
the pretext that greater things can thus be done for Germany and for the 
world. 

a * * 

Mussolini has shown himself recently a most apt pupil of Downing Street. 
He has learned from the British a game which they have often played with 
profit. He has placed himself in a position in which he can hold the balance of 
power between Great Britain and France on one hand, and Germany on the 
other. Neither side has known exactly where he stood; and each side has been 
eager to win his support. He seeks from Great Britain and France recognition 
of his Ethiopian conquest, from Germany admission of Italian predominance 
in Austria and Hungary, and from both sides financial and trade advantages. 

The rapprochement between Great Britain and Italy, although ardently de- 
sired by Mussolini, has come sooner than he had dared to expect. The Spanish 
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war has supplied a great incentive for these two powers to reestablish their 
traditional friendship. Downing Street is ready for a reconciliation with 
Rome because of its confidence that Mussolini does not seek territorial con- 
quest in Europe, as he is busy enough developing his own colonial empire. 


The new Mediterranean accord which may prove one of the most significant 
steps in the preservation of peace, provides for the maintenance of the status 
quo in the Mediterranean and guarantees freedom of transit and communica- 
tion for all nations. Its main value to Italy is that it consecrates her position 
as one of the Great Powers, on a basis of equality with Great Britain and 
France, and its worth to England lies in the preservation of the territorial 
integrity of Spanish possessions. The cause of international peace will be 
materially advanced if Great Britain and Italy at last recognize that their 
interests in the Mediterranean are not necessarily antagonistic, but com- 


plementary. 
” * a 


Now as in 1919, mankind’s greatest problem remains the organization of 
the world for peace. In this arduous undertaking, the League of Nations, in 
spite of recent failures, will play an outstanding role. The fear that the 
Buenos Aires Conference would result in the severance or weakening of the 
ties of Latin-American nations with Geneva or the formation of an American 
league, did not materialize. On the contrary, many have been impressed by 
the sincere attachment of South America to the League. 


Not only is the prestige of the League still considerable, but her opportunities 
for service are likely to increase during the coming year. Her help will be 
required in safeguarding and extending the benefits of the monetary accord 
between Great Britain, France, and the United States, and in the lowering of 
trade barriers; her experience will be called upon in a very short time, we 
hope, to facilitate reconstruction in Spain as she did in Austria; she will have 
to act also, probably, on the question of colonies, mandates, and raw materials; 
she will take an increasing interest in securing from Germany and Italy more 
effective cooperation. It would be gratifying to the lovers of peace to see 
the League restored to a place of honor among the nations and, especially, to 
see her deserve the confidence of the world by a greater efficiency and a 
more genuine impartiality. 

PauL PeEricorD 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * * 


Tue Po.iTicAL AND CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
Buenos Atres CONFERENCE 


Ever since the first Pan-American Conference assembled in Washington in 
1889 it has been the fashion to say that gatherings of the American family 
of nations are long on speeches and short on results. Whatever the justifica- 
tion for such a viewpoint in times past, the Inter-American Conference just 
held at Buenos Aires has been a striking exception. That a conference of 
twenty-one states, lasting for little more than three weeks, should have been 
so short on eloquence and so abundant in results is a gratifying evidence of 
the type of progress made in the last decade and a half. A distinguished 
gathering, bringing together a dozen ministers of foreign affairs and many 
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of the most outstanding career diplomats, jurists and intellectual leaders of all 
the Americas, the Buenos Aires Conference revealed the seasoning effect of 
continuous participation in the conference system at Geneva. The fact that 
the conference assembled with acute consciousness of the renewed danger of 
war in Europe lent to it a signal sobriety and seriousness which precluded 
oratorical frills. The real greatness of the principal addresses, which stand 
out as state papers rather than speeches, lies in the fact that they marked a 
whole-hearted endeavor on the part of the entire inter-American community to 
come to grips with the problem of the organization of peace and the pursuit 
of it upon these continents. 

The problem was, and continues to be, essentially a three-fold one: that of 
creating and integrating the machinery of peace maintenance and war pre- 
vention; of reduction and removal of the barriers to a healthy international 
commerce; of fostering and stimulating an ideological and intellectual rap- 
prochement. In short, it is the problem of finding the common denominators 
for the political, economic and cultural life of the New World. On the long 
road of this discovery the Buenos Aires Conference may legitimately be said 
to have made significant progress. 

The political achievements are of no mean stature. They involved the 
bridging of differences in outlook between those states which have adhered 
to the larger structure of international organization at Geneva and those 
which have either refrained altogether from participation or have renounced 
membership in the League of Nations. It is difficult for citizens of the United 
States to understand how deeply the fact of membership in the League has 
influenced the psychological outlook, and shaped the major contours of foreign 
policy, of certain South American states, notably Argentina, Chile, Peru and 
Colombia. After a decade of irresolution, the Argentine Republic, sensing the 
intimacy of its ties to Europe, commercially and culturally, returned to Geneva 
determined to mold its foreign policy permanently along the lines of the col- 
lective system embodied in the League. How intimately her relation to the 
League bore upon the Buenos Aires Conference may be seen from the fact that 
Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, her foreign minister and the Nobel Peace Prize 
winner of 1936, hastened home from presiding over the 1936 Assembly of the 
League to become President of the Buenos Aires gathering. He epitomized 
in his official attitude the viewpoint that nothing done at Buenos Aires must 
be allowed to infringe on the jurisdiction or legal obligations and rights of 
the League of Nations. 

In consequence of this position, which was strongly supported by other states, 
the Argentine government found itself frontally at variance from the govern- 
ment of Brazil, an ex-member of the League, and the United States, a non- 
member, particularly when neutrality was brought under discussion. It is 
greatly to the credit of Secretary of State Cordell Hull that by his tact and 
sense of values he was able to bridge these viewpoints and pilot to adoption 
the highly significant convention integrating previous peace maintenance 
machinery and establishing a system of immediate consultation between the 
different foreign offices of the Americas. This becomes applicable in the 
event of any encroachment by any American state upon the rights of another, 
or in case of war or threat of war between American countries or between 
an American country and a non-American power or powers. To clarify the 
conception of “encroachment,” the government of Mexico sponsored and 
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brought to conclusion a terse convention, defining and prohibiting acts of 
intervention by one state in the affairs of another. Henceforth non-interven- 
tion is no longer a voluntary act of renunciation on the part of a good neigh- 
borly government, but a positive rule of law with a pledge of collective con- 
sultation in the event of any breach of the pact. 

The convention on neutrality, over which the conference was deadlocked 
for more than a week, finally brought agreement by permitting signatories to 
enforce their neutrality in terms of their respective legislation—a provision 
which will enable League members to apply sanctions, Brazil to trade with 
both belligerents, and the United States to apply rigorous embargoes to both 
warring factions. A waggish delegate is said to have remarked that, within 
the circus tent of neutrality, it still permitted three shows to go on! The 
metaphor is not inapt, for it reveals how widely variant the conceptions of 
legal obligation have become since the establishment of a collective system 
and pattern of action. Nevertheless, the assurance that the American states 
will, in relation to war outside or among them, adopt a common status, how- 
ever much their individual policies for enforcement of it may differ, is a gain 
for peace in the New World. 

The final step in devising a collective security system for the Americas con- 
sists of a declaration emanating from the Central-American delegations which 
affirms the principle of continental solidarity. Through it the Americas de- 
clare that “any act of an unfriendly nature by any one of them tending to 
disturb the peace, affects each and all of them and is the basis for the initia- 
tion of the consultative procedures” for the maintenance of peace. Read in 
context with the other treaties, it is clear that the affirmation of continental 
solidarity will also apply to any threat of external aggression upon the 
Americas. 

Cutting through the economic brambles which have choked and throttled the 
world’s commerce is an even more difficult task than bringing about a political 
consensus. In the field of politics it is necessary to lay low the ghosts of 
national sovereignty and honor before cooperative techniques can be put into 
effect; in the fields of commerce and national economy far more substantial 
ebstacles, vested interests, and different forms of economic privilege stand in 
the way. Nevertheless, the Buenos Aires Conference has reaffirmed the prin- 
ciple of reduction of excessive and vexatious tariffs, quotas, contingents and 
all the other paraphernalia of economic warfare between states. It has opened 
the way for further liberalization of the regime of international commerce 
at the Eighth Pan-American Conference at Lima in 1938. It has been frankly 
and collectively realized that political peace cannot be erected upon the 
foundations of economic antagonism. 

In many respects, however, the most wholesome contributions of the Con- 
ference to the building up of good will in the Western Hemisphere have come 
along the line of cultural cooperation. It was given to the United States 
delegation to sponsor a comprehensive scheme of intellectual cooperation 
through the systematic exchange of professors and students between the dif- 
ferent countries. Originally conceived to bring about the naming of 840 
students and 420 professors for this highly important work of cultural inter- 
change each year, the final act of the Conference reduced the number, for an 
inaugural period, to 420 and 210 respectively. Notwithstanding, it is obvious 
that in only a limited time, the number of experts on the local history, culture, 
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literature and art of each country to be found in every other American country 
will be extraordinarily conducive to a generalized understanding and cultural 
interpenetration. The exchange system does not, however, stand in isolation. 
It is to be the capstone to a much wider cultural exchange in the form of 
books, periodicals, etc., through a more systematic mechanism of international 
and inter-library cooperation, as well as the stimulation of exchange exposi- 
tions of pictures and objects of art. While the details of the first concrete 
project under the arrangement will not be worked out until the Lima Confer- 
ence convenes in 1938, the goal of a centralized Inter-American Exposition 
of Fine Arts has definitely been set for 1940. 

The problem of revising schoolbook instruction so as to remove references 
of an unfriendly character to other American countries has passed from the 
theoretical to the practical stage. With the wholesome example of the 
Brazilian-Argentine treaty of 1933 before them, the delegates at Buenos Aires 
generalized the principle into one valid for all the American states. This 
taking out of the poison of hatred from schoolbooks in the region from Alaska 
to Cape Horn offers such a marked and constructive contrast to tendencies in 
other parts of the world that it may well come to be looked upon as the most 
commendable feature of the whole cultural rapprochement program. It will 
mold and give friendly perspective to many persons and its results should 
be immediate and far-reaching. 

All told, the Buenos Aires Conference seems to have more than justified 
itself. It has given new content and meaning to the conception of continental 
solidarity. It has, in a world threatened by war, established a code for friendly 
conduct of genuinely neighborly states. It has hewn out of the economic 
jungle a road, and a pattern for economic contacts. It has done much to build 
a community out of what has hitherto been only a neighborhood. In the incisive 
words of Seftor Carlos Salazar of Guatemala, “We here are laying the 
foundation for practical Pan-Americanism for the first time in our history. 
Hitherto Pan-Americanism has been a lyrical ideal; now it is to be something 
workable.” 

MALBONE W. GRAHAM 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Goethe-Kalender auf das Jahr 1937. Herausgegeben vom Frankfurter Goethe- 
Museum. (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1937. 248 pp.) 

With its usual promptness the Goethe-Kalender, prepared by the efficient 
hand of Ernst Beutler, director of the Frankfurt Goethe Museum, greets the 
new year. It contains, as customary, the most important addresses and lectures 
held in connection with the activities of the Museum, as well as a small number 
of well-chosen articles, representing the results of Goethe-research of the past 
vear. Particular mention is due the artistically perfect monthly calendar at 
the beginning of the book, spiced with pertinent selections from the pen of 
Goethe’s mother in letters to her numerous correspondents. 

The annual Goethe Prize of the City of Frankfurt awarded on the anni- 
versary of Goethe’s birth goes this year to Georg Kolbe, Germany’s leading 
sculptor. It is granted as reward for outstanding achievement in the fields 
of artistic endeavor and has been held in the past by Gerhard Hauptmann, 
Richard Strausz, and other representative creative artists. A photograph 
of Kolbe’s group “Spring Song,” recently installed in the garden of the Frank- 
furt Museum of Art, is reproduced in connection with the addresses of Karl 
Linder, mayor of Frankfurt, and of the recipient of the prize. 

The piéce de résistance of the book is Ernst Beutler’s address entitled “Der 
zweite Teil von Goethe’s Faust,” held before the members of the Freie Deutsche 
Hochstift. ‘The world’s literature probably holds no document that has been 
so frequently, so completely, and so unsatisfactorily discussed as the second 
part of the Faust drama. To find a new approach to this masterpiece requires 
a great depth and breadth of understanding; to present it to a learned and 
skeptical audience requires a stout heart and unbounded self-confidence. Few 
of the contemporary Goethe-scholars possess these attributes; Beutler’s masterly 
treatment of the difficult subject deserves admiration and will probably receive 
adequate comment in the properly qualified journals. 

Various biographical contributions dealing with Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Bettina von Arnim, Jung-Stilling, and other members of the Goethe-circle give 
ample evidence that the resources of the Frankfurt Goethe-Museum are being 
adequately employed. Such articles forcibly impress the reader with the fact 
that a wealth of material has been assembled in these archives and that a 
vast quantity of it is still virtually untouched. The energetic director of the 
Goethe-Museum deserves great credit for his unceasing activity in the discovery 
and collecting of materials that properly should be housed in the archives and 
the City of Frankfurt is to be congratulated upon its willingness and ability to 
find the necessary funds that this valuable work may be carried forward. 

Gustave O. ARLT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The Gaucho Martin Fierro. By José Hernandez. Adapted from the Spanish 
and rendered into English verse by Walter Owen, with drawings by Alberto 
Guiraldes. (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1936. xxiv + 326 pp. $3.00.) 

The English-speaking world should be grateful to the British writer, Walter 
Owen, for his excellent translation of the Argentine epic, Martin Fierro, and to 
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Farrar and Rinehart for their splendid illustrated edition of the poem. (We 
have not been able to see the previous British edition published by Basil Black- 
well of Oxford in 1935, of which only 450 copies were printed.) 

Sixty-four years have elapsed since the first part of this national epic of 
Argentina was published in Buenos Aires in 1872, and yet, aside from a few 
university professors and a handful of students of Spanish-American literature, 
not many persons in the United States or in England have ever heard of this 
masterpiece of world literature. With the exception of Italy, France, and 
Catalonia, it is equally unknown in the rest of Europe. The first complete 
translation appeared in Italian in 1919, rendered by Folco Testana. In French 
there exist only several partial versions, while Enric Marti Muntaner published 
a translation of the whole work into Catalonian in 1936. As far as I know, the 
only attempt ever made before to render Martin Fierro into English, was the 
translation of twenty-six stanzas from the first part of the poem by the Ameri- 
can poet, Joseph Auslander, published in a pamphlet by the Hispanic Society 
of America in 1932. Mr. Owen’s is, therefore, the first complete translation 
of this work which we have so far. 

The main reason for this scarcity of versions into other languages lies, proba- 
bly, in the almost insurmountable difficulty of rendering its dialectic style and 
its extremely localized expressions into any other language. Even for a 
Spaniard or a Spanish-American reader not familiar with gaucho life and 
speech, the reading of Martin Fierro is rather difficult without notes and ex- 
planations. Hence the hard task undertaken by Mr. Owen, and our debt of 
gratitude for having so painstakingly overcome all the difficulties. 


Martin Fierro is probably the best epic poem produced in any literature dur- 
ing the last one-hundred years. Because of its subject matter, its technique, 
its style and length, this work partakes of practically all the fundamental 
characteristics of the epopee, as exemplified in Homer’s Jliad. It is the epopee 
of the gaucho. José Hernandez sings, as Homer might have, the tribulations 
and the cruel tragedy of a people condemned by its fate to be swept away by 
the advance of mechanical civilization into the Pampas and by the conquering 
power of other races. Throughout the poem, the reader is aware of this 
dramatic struggle. We can perceive the agony of the doomed race, fighting 
against its destiny. This tragic sense and the omens which augur the annihila- 
tion of this social class, together with the deep pathos that permeates the poem, 
are among the principal elements of the Greek epic. In the case of Martin 
Fierro, they add artistic dignity and philosophical depth to the poem. The 
directness and delightful narrative style, saturated with a popular and archaic 
flavor; the noble and dignified tone of the narration, which never falls into 
verbosity or hollow grandiloquence; the profound humanity of its heroes; the 
social and racial importance of the principal character, Martin Fierro, who in 
the last analysis is a symbol of his vanishing race and of his own historical 
moment; the tragic fate that confronts his people and him, as well as the heroic 
deeds of this modern Pampean Hector are, all of them, artistic elements in- 
herent in the classical epopoeia. 

It is true that in Martin Fierro the gods do not appear as in Homer; nor do 
we find here anything that is not strictly realistic and true to life. To have 
introduced mythologica! themes or superhuman elements in this modern poem 
would have been an unpardonable anachronism and an artistic fiasco. In 
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another important respect Hernandez departed from the Homeric tradition. 
In his poem, the hero—being himself a rhapsodist, a payador—narrates his own 
deeds and misfortunes and those of his people, accompanied by his guitar. In 
other words, in the fiction of the Argentine epic, Martin Fierro is both Homer 
and Achilles, because such was frequently the case in the real life of the Pam- 
pas for nearly two centuries until the gaucho disappeared. 

José Hernandez was born in 1834 on one of the many estancias or ranches of 
the province of Buenos Aires, and there he spent the first half of his life. He 
became intimately acquainted with gaucho life from his early childhood. In 
those years, the gauchos were still flourishing; towards the middle of the cen- 
tury, however, they began to decline rapidly. This downward process was 
accelerated under the progressive governments of Mitre (1862-1868) and Sar- 
miento (1868-1874), especially under the latter, and by the end of the century, 
they had practically disappeared as a social class. 

It was under the presidency of Sarmiento, the bitterest enemy the gauchos 
ever had, that Hernandez wrote the first part of his poem. There he upheld 
the gauchos and condemned the unfair and brutal policies of the government. 
He became the champion of the downtrodden race, whose life, idiosyncrasies, 
and habits he depicted with undying sympathy and vigor. So realistic and so 
forceful was his picture of their sufferings and tribulations, and so vividly did 
he sum up all the characteristics of the gaucho in Martin Fierro, that his hero 
became immediately a living myth and a symbol of his people. Before the 
second part of the poem was published in 1879, Martin Fierro was already 
consecrated among the gauchos as their Iliad, being read and sung with an 
almost religious love and reverence in every hut and pulperia of the Pampa. 


Only a poet so familiar with the life of the gaucho and so thoroughly con- 
versant with his peculiar speech as Mr. Owen, could have rendered this poem 
into English without completely depriving it of its original beauty, spontaneity, 
and force. The translator has lived for many years in Argentina and has 
made a painstaking study of Hernandez’ work. Morever, he has consulted 
several Argentine authorities in gaucho literature in order to clarify certain 
obscure passages of the poem, and after years of intense labor has given us 
this beautiful “adaptation.” Nothing could better illustrate his knowledge and 
understanding of the poem than the illuminating Introduction which he wrote 
for this American edition and the nearly 200 critical notes with which he ex- 
plains to the English reader some of the most untranslatable popular expres- 
sions used in the original. 

Realizing the absolute impossibility of a literal translation into English verse, 
Mr. Owen wisely decided to obviate the danger of an artistic failure by adapt- 
ing rather than translating literally the original. His technique consists in 
“dressing” in his own style the ideas, metaphors, and narration of the original. 
Instead of words and sayings Mr. Owen translates thoughts and emotions. As 
he says in the Introduction: “I have attempted in the following pages to sing 
Martin Fierro’s song as he would have sung it if he had been able to use 
English with the same fluency, raciness and vigor as his native idiom.” 

The danger of the method is evident to the most casual reader. And yet, I 
think Mr. Owen has not betrayed the original, nor has he allowed himself 
more freedom than was indispensable. 

To what extent this method has been successful, is rather hard to say. I 
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think that Mr. Owen’s translation is a real tour de force, but the subject matter 
and the style of the original is so deeply rooted in the subsoil of the social 
and physical atmosphere of the Pampa, that any attempt to transplant it into 
another intellectual climate—no matter how perfectly it may be done—necessar- 
ily must hinder and, to a certain extent, frustrate its primitive charm. Hernandez’ 
style is so concise and well adapted to the emotions or the action narrated, that 
it is practically impossible to translate it without somewhat lessening its pop- 
ular flavor and beauty. 

Being a profound admirer of this Argentine epic, I can not help but finish 
this note with the same words of gratitude with which I began. English and 
American readers should be thankful to Mr. Owen for having enriched their 
respective literatures with this much-needed and timely translation. It gives 
the English-speaking world a glimpse of Argentine literary production through 
its greatest achievement. Our gratitude ought to be extended, also, to the 
distinguished Argentine artist, Alberto Guiraldes, for his beautiful illustrations, 
which are one of the important features of the translation. As The London 
Times pointed out: “In Hernandez’ verse, as in the illustrations of Don Alberto 
Guiraldes, the gaucho . . . has achieved a spiritual immortality.” 


MANUEL PEDRO GONZALEZ 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Why Spanish? A Catechism for Teachers. Issued by the Committee on Public 
Relations of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. (New York, 
1936. 40 pp. $.10.) 

This monograph consists of a compilation of questions and answers setting 
forth the benefits to be derived from a study of Spanish and giving reasons for 
its inclusion in the high-school curriculum. To thirty-six questions which have 
been frequently raised by educationalists and other critics in arguing against 
Spanish, forty-six answers are given. These come not only from authorities 
in the profession of teaching Spanish, but from such contributors as, for ex- 
ample, R. F. Coggeshall, representative of International General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, New York; Bainbridge Colby, ex-Secretary of State; 
Francis T. Cole, General Manager, American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion; Havelock Ellis, British essayist; Arthur S$. Garbett, Director of Educa- 
tion, National Broadcasting Company; Sumner Welles, of the State Depart- 
ment; Evan E. Young, Vice-President, Pan-American Airways System; and 
others. The information provided, therefore, will be an aid to teachers of 
Spanish not only in answering criticisms which have heretofore been brought 
forth against the study of Spanish, but also in choosing objectives and in inte- 
grating their courses with other fields of study and interest. 

The educational, practical, civic, social, and cultural values of Spanish are 
thoroughly brought out, as likewise its value for a scientist, an engineer, a 
lawyer, an historian, a business man, a soldier, a writer, a social worker, a 
statesman, and an artist. Numerous other questions are considered, and the 
monograph ends with a plea for the study of Spanish as an important factor 
in bringing about better understanding and peace in the two Americas. The 
following words of the late Professor E. C. Hills may well be repeated here: 
“There can be no doubt that the future welfare of the New World is largely 
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dependent on a greater mutual understanding on the part of the Anglo- 
American nations and the Hispano-American republics. The knowledge of 
Spanish will create bonds of sympathy and enlightened interest where they are 
perhaps most needed. A closer understanding of our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere will help us to avoid petty misunderstandings, commercial jealousy 
and social quarrels. Inasmuch as in our relations with the Spanish-American 
republics nature has made us neighbors and language has made us strangers, 
the international importance of Spanish for North Americans cannot be exag- 
gerated. If the American people wish to satisfy the demands created by our 
geographical, political, economic and social situation in the New World, 
Spanish must be put alongside of English as the additional and alternate 
language of every-day life.” 

Copies of this monograph may be obtained from Dr. Hyman Alpern, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Relations of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Evander Childs High School, 800 E. Gunhill Road, 
New York, N. Y. 

Laurence D. BAILirr 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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TEXT BOOKS 
FRENCH 


Brief French Review Grammar and Composition. By N. B. Adams and J. C. 
Lyons. (Henry Holt and Co., 1936. viii + 179 pp. + Ixxvi.) 

Into one neat volume pleasing in format and arrangement the authors have 
put a wealth of material. Interesting and informative picture maps on the 
inside covers and one showing the departments, offer useful realia for the 
travelogue in Part I. The pages of the text are well spaced, with chapter 
headings, rules and illustrations arranged for quick visualization. 

In the ten lessons of Part I the authors offer “a very concise and condensed 
review of the main essentials of French Grammar—taking into account only 
normal usage.” In general, the material presented meets this objective ade- 
quately. However, too great conciseness and the giving of “blanket” rules 
lead at times to confusion rather than clearness. 

Under the heading Grammar and Idiom Drill a group of unrelated English 
sentences offer little to recommend them. As drill for the material already pre- 
sented they are inadequate and too frequently they include idioms and con- 
structions not yet presented. 

Each of the ten lessons is provided with a page or more of connected French 
prose in the form of a travelogue. This material is interesting and well 
developed by questions in French and an English paraphrase. 

Part II contains fifteen short excerpts taken from modern French authors. 
These are followed by questions in French and very good material for con- 
nected translation based on the French text. 

A good Appendix gives ready reference tables. The vocabularies are ad- 
mirable. They contain a good selection of high-frequency words together with 
up-to-date words of interest to students and are rich in well-classified idioms 
and locutions. Last but not least, the book has a good Index for Part I. 

Epirn A. Hitt 


University of Redlands 


Initiation A La Langue Francaise (First-Year French). By M. S. Pargment. 
(Henry Holt and Co., 1936. xlvii + 479 + xxxi pp. $1.68.) 

This book is an attempt to present in original and ingenious form the mate- 
rial necessary for first-year study. 

Each lesson is divided inte three parts. The first includes exercises in pro- 
nunciation, the grammar lesson of the day, and a selection for reading; the 
second, which is based upon the material of the preceding lesson and so serves 
as a review, includes exercises of various sorts under the caption of dictée, 
grammaire, correction du théme, élocution, etc.; the third (devoir) is the 
assignment for the following recitation. The vocabulary of the lesson is placed 
at the end rather than at the beginning. 

The vocabulary of the book is based upon the word-list appearing in the 
Modern Language Journal of January, 1934 (“A Basic French Vocabulary’). 

A highly commendable feature of this book is that the material of each lesson 
is limited to an amount that can readily be covered in a recitation period of 
fifty or fifty-five minutes. Schools and colleges offering French on the three- 
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hour-weekly basis should have little difficulty in finishing the seventy-three 
lessons in a school year. 

The author, an experienced editor of school and college textbooks, has wisely 
kept in mind the limitations of time against which modern-language teachers 
have to contend in this age of emphasis upon social studies. 


Hucu S. LowTHer 
Occidental College 


Great Short Stories. By Anatole France. Edited by Lewis Piaget Shanks and 
Richard Parker. (Henry Holt and Co., 1936. xi + 188 + xcvii pp. $1.00.) 
These interesting selections from the many volumes of fascinating and bril- 
liantly written short stories by Anatole France appear in a compact, well- 
edited and beautifully printed textbook. This is a welcome addition to the 
growing list of texts available for our high-school and college students from 
the pen of the greatest master of French prose during the last hundred years. 
Professor Shanks wrote a brief but adequate study of the life and influence 
of Anatole France to serve as introduction. Unfortunately he did not live to 
see its ultimate form in print, but the sad task of final supervision and com- 
pletion has been ably carried on by Professor Parker. In the death of Shanks, 
the English-speaking world loses one of its most sympathetic and competent 
interpreters of the philosophy and art of Anatole France. For over a quarter of 
a century, Shanks had devoted a passionate, painstaking scrutiny to the erudite 
and subtle pages of the gentle ironist, and he possessed, as few foreigners ever 
have, the key to the secret of Anatole France’s charm and enduring power. 

In fiction, Anatole France remained fundamentally a short-story writer to 
the end. Many of his more ambitious works seem to be short stories pro- 
longed, or series of graceful short stories skilfully interlaced. No fault can 
be found with the present selection, although tastes may vary. Many favorites 
were necessarily excluded by the briefness of the volume. The nine stories 
included represent the most important periods in the evolution of the thought 
and style of Anatole France and typify his wide diversity of interests— 
antiquity, the beginnings of Christianity, the Middle Ages, his favorite eigh- 
teenth century, the contemporary period and even a dip into the future. These 
stories are Balthasar, Amycus et Célestin, Madame de Luzy, Anecdote de 
Floréal An II, Monsieur Pigeonneau, Crainguebille (his most famous humani- 
tarian story), Putois, Le Procurateur de Judée (his most perfect short story 
from the artistic standpoint), and 49 pages from Sur la Pierre Blanche. 


ALEXANDER G. FITE 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Topaze. By Marcel Pagnol. Edited by Arthur Gibbon Bovée. (D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1936. iv + 243 pp. $1.00.) 

The publishers are undoubtedly to be congratulated on producing with their 
usual excellence a school edition of such an outstandingly successful modern 
play as Pagnol’s Topaze. Through its film version shown in this country it is 
already familiar to many of our young people, thereby lending added interest 
to its use as a textbook; and its satire on modern life and ideals will appeal to 
all, even to those who have not seen the “movie.” With its sparkling, idio- 
matic, up-to-date French, and its pictures of school life and modern business 
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methods, it will be a welcome addition to, if not a change from, the old faithful 
stand-bys, such as Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, Le Gendre de M. Poirier, etc. 

All words beyond the Vander Beke 3000 range are translated in footnotes. 
In the same way certain idioms are also paraphrased in French and translated. 
This makes the book suitable for reading in second-semester college or third- 
or fourth-semester high-school courses. 

The editor has given thirty-six pages of exercises of the direct-method type. 
There are four groups of exercises based on each division of scenes: viz., 
A. questionnaire, B. exercices de vocabulaire, C. expressions idiomatiques, 
and D. composition libre. There are no English sentences for translation into 
French. Some of the questions of B are unevenly difficult, some even ambigu- 
ous; e.g., Que fait un monsieur? (p. 168); and in C it seems unnecessary to 
ask, regarding the expressions idiomatiques: expliquez-les en francais. Rather 
difficult in the case of many: e.g., je viens vous demander, je viens de vous 
demander, il est venu a me demander (p. 174). The translation of them into 
English and their use in complete sentences, also asked for, seems sufficient. 
However, the editor in the introduction reminds the teacher to use all the lee- 
way he likes in the use of the exercises, and there is abundant worthwhile 
material in them for any teacher. 

Altogether, an excellent textbook with its splendid makeup rendered more 
attractive by several illustrations taken from the “stills” of the film production. 


ArTHUR B. Forster 
Los Angeles Junior College 


Eddy et Paddy. By Abel Hermant. Edited by Maurice Edgar Coindreau. 
(D. C. Heath and Co., 1936. xxi + 129 pp., notes and vocabulary.) 

The novel Eddy et Paddy could be called a poem in prose, as delicately 
woven as an old Venetian lace, showing a pattern that is at the same time 
simple, fascinating, engaging, and artistically executed. 

It is simply the story of the love between two young people, a girl of thirteen 
and a boy of fifteen. Paddy Higginson, the boy, is taken by his rich father 
to the town of Saint-Hélier, the capital of the island of Jersey in the English 
Channel, to attend the collége de Jersey. He arrives in his father’s yacht, 
accompanied by his governess, and the two stay with Mme. Glategny, who 
has a daughter Eddy. The boy is to stay on the island until he has finished 
his education. At the end of each year’s term father Higginson comes in his 
yacht and takes Paddy away, to bring him back six weeks later, the end of 
his vacation. The two young people fall in love with each other, but when 
the yacht comes for the last time, they part forever. Paddy is sent to New 
York to make a place for himself in the world, and later inherits his father’s 
large fortune. Eddy, after a long wait, marries one of the three or four 
acceptable young men of the small island, who has been courting her in his 
quiet manner since their childhood. 

The entire book, with the exception of a few pages at the beginning and at 
the end, is devoted to the birth and growth of the love between Eddy and 
Paddy. The unfolding of this love is divided into three distinct periods, 
brought about by their separation each summer. Paddy comes back each time 
more mature, to find an ever-changing Eddy. Their love holds them together 
in such a sweet, pure, and highly poetical relationship that it would be com- 
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plete happiness, were it not for the constant sorrow in Eddy’s heart caused by 
the dark certainty that life is going inevitably to separate them. The author 
wrote this novel toward the close of the nineteenth century, when only thirty- 
three years old, and the memories of his own youthful days must still have 
been very vivid. His analysis of the feelings of the two adolescents is keen, 
shows deep understanding; their life is pictured with his usual elegance of 
form and thought. The interest is kept alive, not because of exciting events, 
but because of the sympathy that the reader is compelled to feel towards these 
two lovers. 

Modern youth may be skeptical about the complete lack of sophistication, 
and take the story as the product of exaggerated sentimentality, yet one cannot 
help being captivated by the charming innocence of these lovers, who during 
several years of close relationship do nothing more wicked than “play hookey” 
just once to go swimming. In fact, I agree with M. Cons that “those who 
are still young will love this story, so young yet so mature, so simple yet so 
subtile, so classic yet so modern.” 

M. Coindreau has an excellent preface and bibliography, the footnotes are 
frequent and scholarly, and the vocabulary is extensive, so that a student in 
his second year of college French could read it with much pleasure and profit. 


Rosa Bissiri 
Pomona College 


Malficeli. By Aimé Rebald. Edited by R. P. Jago. (D. C. Heath and Co., 
1935. v + 143 pages.) 

This is a dog story that will delight American students of French of either 
high-school or college age. Aimé Rebald, the author, explains in his intro- 
ductory letter to American students that a group of his French students collab- 
orated with him in developing the life story of this dog and in making the 
humorous and delightful illustrations. 

Malficeli, the name of the dog, is odd enough to arouse one’s curiosity as 
to its origin. It is not until the second chapter that the reader learns the 
meaning of the word. Mme. Peluchon was bringing the little dog home for 
her son, carrying him in a string-bag. The comical appearance of the dog 
whose paws and tail were hanging out of the bag made the husband exclaim, 
“Regarde ce qu’il a fait, ton mal ficelé!” From this the dialect form Malficeli 
became the name. He is not a beautiful dog but he does have such a good 
disposition. Life begins for Malficeli, so to speak, in the home of the Pelu- 
chons with Eugéne, his ten-year-old master. Through the successive chapters 
of the book we follow the adventuresome life of Malficeli: how on Christmas 
eve he was put out in the snow, his rescue, his new home in the country, his 
triumphal attack on the robbers, his fall into temptation, the return of this 
prodigal dog and, finally, his happy marriage. 

By reading this story the students will also gain an excellent introduction 
to French life and manners in and about the industrial town of Roanne, located 
eighty miles from St. Etienne in the midi of France. 

The notes are adequate. The exercises consist of translations to be made 
from French to English and English to French and a study of words on each of 


the eleven chapters. There are no question exercises. 
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High-school students of third-year French should be able to read the story 
with ease and enjoyment and gain a very practical vocabulary. 
MIGNONETTE MIQUEL 
George Washington High School 
Los Angeles, California 


GERMAN 


Complete German Course for Beginners. By H. C. Thurnau with the col- 
laboration of F. M. Campbell. (F. S. Crofts and Co., 1936. xxvi + 475 pp. 
$2.00.) 

This sturdy, attractive-looking book presents in Part One thirty-two gram- 
mar lessons in twenty-four units. Each unit contains: (a) several Sprich- 
worter, Redensarten, and Zitate; (b) a reading lesson; (c) vocabulary; 
(d) several pages of syntax very fully, thoroughly, and clearly developed, 
almost sufficient for a reference grammar; (e) rather too few drills; (f) ques- 
tions on the reading matter; and (g) rather too numerous English-into-German 
sentences, 

Features especially commending the book are: (a) the one hundred Sprich- 
worter, Redensarten and Zitate, which “have the value of acquainting the stu- 
dent at an early stage with a wealth of popular wisdom in idiomatic German” 
and with “some of the finest lines of great German poets;” (b) the idioms 
collected and fully explained in each vocabulary; (c) the arrangement of the 
vocabulary according to parts of speech, each subdivision in alphabetical 
order, each noun with its article grouped as to gender; (d) careful explanation 
of difficult points in frequent notes; (e) complete declension of the article in 
lessons two and three; (f) dependent word order.and subordinate clauses; 
(g) the passive voice; and (h) unreal conditions. 

On the other hand, there are certain defects detracting from the usefulness 
of this book: (a) vague and perhaps misleading statements regarding pro- 
nunciation of short umlaut o and wu, and final g; (b) late introduction of 
compound tenses; (c) the description of an American breakfast (p. 68) might 
have been supplemented by also describing a German Friihstiick; (d) rather 
inadequate treatment of verbs used with the dative case; and last but fore- 
most, (e) the long lesson vocabularies. 

“Part Two offers a variety of reading material: (1) Immensee and Germels- 
hausen, with carefully prepared exercises based on the texts; (2) Miiller als 
Siindenbock, a one-act play; (3) a selection of German poems and songs 
exterding from Claudius to the present; (4+) a group of the most popular songs, 
three with musical settings; and (5) a number of brief prose sketches (printed 
in Roman type) by various German authors portraying present-day life in 
Germany.” 

It is an obvious advantage to have both grammar and reader contained in 
one volume. This eliminates the expense of a second textbook, and makes the 
reference grammar conveniently handy. 

The book, only partially inductive in method, is strongly reminiscent of the 
thorough treatises of other years, and as such has much to recommend it to the 
more thoughtful student. 

R. B. Day 


University of Southern California 
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Introduction to the Danish Language. By Johannes Knudsen. (American 
Publishing Co., 1935. 135 pp. $1.50.) 

Written by a man of considerable practical experience in the teaching of 
Danish to American students and an evident understanding of the difficulties 
that confront beginners, this introductory textbook should satisfy a need that 
has long been felt by those interested in both the study and the teaching of 
the Danish language. 

The highly analytical structure of Danish, exceeding that of the other Scan- 
dinavian languages, and in some respects even that of English, permits of a 
simple and direct presentation of its essentials, particularly to Americans. The 
author has taken advantage of this situation and introduces no unnecessary 
elements of complexity, with the result that his work is noticeably free from 
the forbidding aspect that adherence to the traditional methods and categories 
required by the other Germanic languages might have given it. The book 
is divided into thirty-six convenient lessons, the elements of grammar are intro- 
duced progressively and summarized at the end, the vocabulary is built up 
systematically, and the reading selections have the virtue of forming con- 
nected passages of intelligible prose. Considerable useful and interesting in- 
formation about the country, history and culture of Denmark is incorporated 
in the lessons, and is supplemented by a number of illustrations. 

The omission of a detailed account of the pronunciation can hardly be 
criticised—the exposition and illustration of its distinctive features and peculiar 
difficulties may well, and probably better, be left to the teacher. The vocabu- 
lary, while avoiding the confusion of an over-abundance of equivalents, has 
perhaps carried simplification in this respect too far. Nor, for instance, is the 
listing of verbs in the present indicative rather than the infinitive advisable. 
The number of possible criticisms of detail is, however, relatively small. 

We have here, then, an eminently practical text, which in the hands of a 
competent instructor will undoubtedly fulfill its purpose as an introduction to 
the Danish language, and also furnish the basis on which to begin the reading 
and study of Danish literature. 

Joun J. Lunn 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Der arme Heinrich. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by Walter A. Reichart and Philip Diamond. (F. S. Crofts and 
Co., 1936. Pp. xliv + 146. $1.50.) 

Der arme Heinrich is an exquisite literary masterpiece. Here Hauptmann, 
the keen observer of life in Die Weber and Fuhrmann Henschel, appears in 
artistic unison with the romantic, imaginative Hauptmann of Die versunkene 
Glocke and Und Pippa tanzt. Hauptmann’s sympathetic understanding of the 
trials and tribulations which beset mankind has most frequently found expres- 
sion in characters who struggle in vain against insuperable odds. His concep- 
tion of “Poor Henry” is, as might be expected, much more tragic and realistic 
than the Middle High German original. And the ethereal quality of Ottegebe, 
his “little sweetheart,” is mingled with adolescent self-reproach. 

In spite of his age Hauptmann continues to maintain his position of leader- 
ship in contemporary German drama. His most recent play, Hamlet in Wit- 
tenberg is now being produced on many German stages, and the programs 
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of the present theatrical season in Berlin include other dramas by Hauptmann. 
The Deutsches Theater is presenting Hamlet in Wittenberg; the Rose-Theater, 
Die Ratten; the Staatliches Schauspielhaus, Und Pippa tanzt; and the Volk» 
biihne, Schluck und Jau. 

The growing interest in Hauptmann is perhaps best illustrated by the an- 
nouncement of the annual publication of a Gerhart Hauptmann-Jahrbuch. The 
first volume is already in press and will contain an article by Professor 
Reichart and Mr. Diamond ‘entitled Die Entstehungsgeschichte des armen 
Heinrich. 

The editors of the text edition of Der arme Heinrich are to be congratulated 
on the well-written introduction which will augment the interest and pleasure 
of the casual reader as well as of the more serious student, on the artistic 
binding of the little volume, and on the concise and informative notes. It is a 
welcome and well-edited addition to the growing list of textbooks which facili- 
tate the study of contemporary German literature. 

Frank H. R&INSCH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Kai aus der Kiste. By Wolf Durian. Edited by John L. Kind. (Henry Holt 
and Co., 1936. vii + 103 + lviii pp. $.80.) 

This simple story centers around an advertising war between a certified 
advertising agent and a young boy whose name is Kai. A wealthy American 
cigarette manufacturer arrives in a large German town in search after an 
advertising genius. Courageous Kai applies for the position; but soon he is 
faced by an opponent whom he overcomes with the aid of his “loyal subjects.” 
The king of the “Black Hand,” as his army of boys is called, becomes the king 
of an advertising agency. The reader’s attention is held throughout the story. 

This is “a quite unbelievable story,” as the subtitle has it, and it will be read 
with enjoyment in the second year of high school or second semester of col- 
lege. It is well suited for rapid reading, where the student would not be held 
responsible for every word in the text. 

The seventy-six pages of text are followed by notes, where difficult gram- 
matical constructions and such words as Plakatsaulen and Herr Portier are 
well explained. There are the usual Fragen, based on the fifteen chapters of 
the book, which may be used for conversation. The vocabulary is quite com- 
plete, offering translations of idiomatic phrases and giving the principal parts 
of strong as well as weak verbs. ‘The student’s vocabulary will be enriched by 
a large number of words and idioms found in everyday German speech. 

The illustrations help to enhance the attractiveness of the book. 


MEYER KRAKOWSKI 
Los Angeles Junior College 


Sam in Schnabelweide. Eine lustige Kleinstadtgeschichte. By Will Vesper. 
(F. S. Crofts and Co., 1936. XVII + 218 pp. Illustrated.) 

Sam in Schnabelweide was written by Will Vesper, a gifted and versatile 
man known to his readers as a poet, novelist, dramatist, translator, and editor 
of an excellent monthly review. His output has been amazing. He gives us in 
Sam in Schnabelweide a story of variety and of human interest. There is an 
all-pervading genial humor. There are suggestions of general and cultural 
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backgrounds concerning, particularly, a castle, a cathedral, a school, a China 
factory, and some German dialect. The author brings to light his roguish 
cleverness as he pokes fun at Schnabelweide, a fictitious town, which is, in 
reality, none other than the quaint old city of Meissen on the Elbe where he has 
lived since 1920. 

The imaginary city of Schnabelweide gets its name from beak and meadow. 
This suggests a place where people love to poke their noses into other people’s 
business—in other words, “The Gossip’s Happy Hunting Ground.” The proper 
names throughout the story are invented or bestowed with great humor. For 
example, the alderman is Mr. Wetterhahn; the butcher, Mr. Krautwurst, and 
the professor, Mr. Sommerwind, while the tailor and the churchman are respec- 
tively Mr. Seidenfaden and Mr. Sanftermut. 

Into this quaint old city of Schnabelweide one Sunday morning in spring 
creeps Sam, a little negro boy who has come from Africa on one of the river 
barges. It is not long before the whole town gets thrown into a state of great 
excitement over his thrilling adventures. However, he soon makes friends, 
and becomes a hero when he rescues a little child from a burning building. 
An African research expedition is being formed. This offers a good oppor- 
tunity to take Sam back to the land of his birth and the story comes to a happy 
end with a promise from the author to tell us more about Sam and Schnabel- 
weide in another story. 

The notes are copious and well done, and there are questions in German 
and exercises to be used with each of the eleven chapters. In addition, there 
are suggestions for individual problems and themes, and a very complete 
vocabulary. The story would easily catch the fancy of any high school or 
university German student who has completed a year or two of elementary 
instruction. 

DorotHy Mae JouNs 
University High School 


Los Angeles, California 


SPANISH 


El Mundo Espanol. By Lilia Mary Casis, Rebecca Shinn Switzer, and Salomay 
Lauderdale Harrison. (D. C. Heath and Co., 1936. 2 volumes. Volume I, 


xvi + 16 pp. pronunciation + 380 text and exercises + 5 pp. bibliography + 7 
pp. English translation of poems + 18 pp. appendix + 18 pp. vocabulary. 
Vol. II, xvi + 397 text and exercises + 5 pp. bibliography + 10 pp. English 


translation of poems + 32 pp. appendix + 34 pp. vocabulary.) 

The two volumes of El mundo espafol comprise a complete course for the 
first two years of high-school Spanish, containing progressive development of 
grammatical principles, systematic vocabulary building and word study, an 
abundance of reading of practical and cultural value, reference bibliography, 
articles in English supplementing the Spanish, and material in the form of 
plays, songs and poems for club work. 

The acquisition of a practical vocabulary and essential grammatical prin- 
ciples is aided by a variety of exercises, including English-to-Spanish sentences, 
and by the inclusion at intervals of mastery tests, reviews, and achievement 
tests. Active vocabulary is gained through selection of words for study in the 
section of each lesson of volume I entitled Para aprender, while a larger pas- 
sive vocabulary is built up through systematic repetition in the Lecturas. 
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The most valuable feature of the series lies in the amount (100 pp. in vol. I, 
200 pp. in vol. IL), variety and nature of the subject matter of the reading 
material. The authors have done a fine work in carrying out the title El 
mundo espanol through the selection of articles, poems, history, traditions and 
legends, dealing not with one section only, such as Spain or Mexico, but with 
the whole Spanish-speaking world. The life and culture of all the peoples 
included in the term hispanoamericanos is unfolded in these carefully graded 
lecturas. New words are given in footnotes, and the relatively small vocab- 
ulary should make for facility in reading, so that the subject matter may stand 
uppermost, enabling the student to read, in the words of the authors, “for 
comprehension and enjoyment.” 

Numerous illustrations, including amusing drawings bearing on the grammar 
or reading, as well as many reprints of famous paintings, cartoons, and photo- 
graphs from current books and periodicals, form an integral part of the books. 

The progressive teacher of Spanish should find in El mundo espanol a 
valuable means of bringing about, through the study of the language itself, an 
appreciation and understanding of all Spanish-speaking peoples. 


Dorotuy C. MERIcOLD 
University High School 
Los Angeles, California 


jVamos a Ver! (A Spanish Workbook). By Sturgis E. Leavitt and Sterling 
A. Stoudemire. (Henry Holt and Co., 1936. vi + 90 pp. $.60.) 

This Spanish workbook consists of 30 lessons, 6 vocabulary reviews, 5 verb 
reviews, and two general reviews. Each of the thirty lessons contains exer- 
cises to increase the students’ knowledge of vocabulary, verb forms, gram- 
matical principles, and idioms, and also a short selection in English on some 
cultural topic. This type of material surely gives any teacher the needed 
stimulus to incorporate at regular intervals cultural material on the language, 
geography, history, literature, art, customs, etc., of Spanish-speaking countries. 

While ;Vamos a Ver! is designed primarily to accompany an elementary 
grammar, it seems to me that one of the most valuable uses of such a work- 
book would be for a general review at the end of the second-year high-school 
or first-year college course. To complete such a comprehensive review of the 
fundamentals of Spanish and at the same time to accumulate some interesting 
and valuable cultural facts ought to prove a fitting end to any elementary 
language course. 

It may be that the cost of sixty cents will prove a serious handicap to this 
workbook since School Boards often find it difficult to furnish sufficient regular 
texts, and since high-school pupils cannot be required to purchase supple- 
mentary materials. 

KATHLEEN D. LoLy 
Pasadena Junior College 








NEWS AND NOTES 

The American Association of Teachers of German held its annual 
meeting at Richmond, Virginia, Dec. 28, 1936. The program included papers 
by several nationally known teachers of German. 

“The Virtue of the Intellectual Appeal,” Allen W. Porterfield, West Virginia 

University. 

“Making Our Schools Language Conscious,” John F. Ringwald, Valley Stream 

Central High School, N. Y. 

“Creating Interest in the Study of German—A Personal Effort,” Jane D. 

Goodloe, Goucher College. 

“Creative Teaching,” Ernst Jockers, University of Pennsylvania. 

“The First Vital Week of Beginning German,’ Paul R. Pope, Cornell 

University. 

“Dramatics in the German Club,” Harold Lenz, New York University. 

“Der Deutschlehrer und die Volkskunde,” E. P. Appelt, University of Roch- 

ester. 

“Briefwechsel mit deutschen Studenten,” H. G. Dirks, Duquesne University. 

F. H. Reinsch was elected President for 1937, and Professor Frank Man- 
kiewicz of the College of the City of New York was appointed managing editor 
of the German Quarterly to succeed Professor E. W. Bagster-Collins of Colum- 


bia. The next meeting of the Association will be held in Chicago in December, 
1937. 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of French 
. was held at Richmond, Virginia, Dec. 31, 1936. The Association now has 41 
chapters with 1500 members. The session opened at 2:15 P.M. and after a 
brief business meeting in charge of the President, Miss Lilly Lindquist of 
Detroit, Michigan, three papers were presented and discussed. 

Edmond A. Méras, College of the City of New York and Head of the Ro- 
mance Languages Dept. at Townsend Harris H.S.: “Why Continue to 
Teach Foreign Languages?” 

Hugo Giduz, Dept. of Education, University of North Carolina: “The High 
Mortality in College Entrance French: Causes: Cure.” 

Anthony Constans, Birmingham Southern College: “La Phonétique ca et 1a 
en Europe.” 

The annual dinner was held at the John Marshall Hotel with Miss Lindquist 
as toastmistress. Prof. Baldensberger addressed the company, reading many 
of his exquisite French translations of English poetry. A program of French 
songs was presented by pupils of Richmond high schools. 


The annual meeting of the Federation of Modern Language Teachers was 
held in Richmond, Virginia, Dec. 29, 1936. Mr. G. W. H. Shield attended the 
meeting as representative of the Pacific Coast Federation of Modern Language 
Associations and as Business Manager of the Modern Language Journal. 

The first session of the Foreign Language Section of the Department of 
Superintendence held last year at St. Louis was so encouraging that the Fed- 
eration decided to continue to support the project. A panel discussion is again 
being planned under the direction of the new president of the Federation, Miss 
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Lilly Lindquist, of Detroit, Michigan, when the Department of Superintendence 
meets in New Orleans, Monday, Feb. 22, 1937. The following tentative pro- 
gram has been arranged for the meeting: 


TOPIC 


“Foreign Language Study in the High School of the Future” 
(a) What are the implications of Progressive Education? 
(b) What is the valid role of the junior high school? 
(c) Should senior high school courses be autonomous or aim at cellege 


continuance ? 
ROUND TABLE 


Three specialists will present their cases during the first hour: 
(a) General Language, Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, 
Detroit Schools ; 
(b) Classical Languages, A. Pelzer Wagner, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia; 
(c) Modern Languages, Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University, California. 


PANEL OF EDUCATIONAL CRITICS 
The second hour will be given to a panel discussion of the material presented 
in the Round Table by a panel composed of representatives of the following 
areas: 
(a) Secondary Education, H. B. Alberty, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, Chairman. 
(b) Educational Psychology, M. R. Trabue, Director, Division of Education, 
University of North Carolina. 
(c) High School Principal, Lester Dix, Associate Director, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia. 
(d) Classical Language Teacher Training, M. L. Carr, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
(e) Modern Language Teacher Training, R. O. Roeseler, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 
(f) Curriculum Construction, T. H. Brigge, Teachers College, Columbia. 
(g) Measurement and Evaluation, R. W. Tyler, Research Director, Evalua- 
tion in the Eight-Year Study, Commission on the Relation of School 
and College. 
FraANK H. REINSCH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The Foreign Language Department of the Pasadena Junior College is spon- 
soring this year, for the students and people of this community a series of all- 
talking motion pictures in Spanish, French, and German. These are to be 
shown at regular intervals at the Raymond Theater in Pasadena. 

The first program presented was the Mexican production Judrez y Maxi- 
miliano. This Spanish film was attended by one thousand students from Col- 
lege and High Schools in Pasadena and neighboring school districts, and by 
many other persons interested in the Spanish language. 

The entire program was a decided success due to the exceptional enthusiasm, 
ability and effort of Miss Kathleen Loly and Mrs. C. B. Giddings of Pasadena 
Junior College. The courtesy and sympathetic cooperation of Mr. Shellman, 
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Manager of the Raymond Theatre, was very much appreciated by sponsors 
and spectators. 

The next films are impatiently awaited by all who attended the first and by 
many hopeful of having the opportunity of hearing their favorite language 
presented in this delightful way. 

Auice R. Morrison 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
Pasadena, California 


The Alliance Francaise Medal formerly awarded the most outstanding stu- 
dent of fourth-year French (or third-year in case only three years of French 
are taught), has been replaced by the Fédération de l’Alliance Francaise by the 
Minerve a Olivier, a very beautiful bronze medal. The cost of this medal 
is $1.50. It may be obtained by writing to the undersigned, who is the cus- 
todian of French medals for the French Section of the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California. Address: George Washington High 
School, 10860 Denker Ave., Los Angeles. Requests should be in at least three 
weeks before needed, as only a limited number are kept on hand. 

MIGNONETTE MIQUEL 


The radio program scheduled to be given January 20 by the Spanish Section 
of the Modern Language Association of Southern California through the coop- 
eration of the Federated Women’s Clubs has had to be postponed indefinitely 
due to the change of management and set-up of station KNX. 

Vircinia G. Dasso, Chairman 


To complete the files of the Association’s publications, the following are 
still needed: 

Modern Language Bulletin, vol. 1, No. 2 (Nov., 1915) 

Modern Language Forum, vol. XVIII, Yearbook (Apr., 1933) 
M. A. ZEITLIN 












MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CENTRAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

The present membership set-up of the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California had its beginning in December, 1934. A provisional com- 
mittee was then formed and given the task of drafting a “letter of appoint- 
ment,” which was to be sent to all schools and colleges in the Southland. 
Assisting the writer of these lines, who acted as chairman of the committee, 
were Mr. John F. Griffiths, ex officio; Miss Dorothy M. Johns, as secretary; 
Miss Geneva Johnson, Miss Kathleen D. Loly, Mrs. Dorothy C. Merigold, Dr. 
Erwin Mohme, Dr. Frank H. Reinsch, and Miss Lella Watson. 

The letter told of the aims and activities of the Association, and stressed 
especially the importance to modern-language teachers of the Modern Language 
Forum and of the Research Council. A word was also said about proposed plans 
for the creation of a Language Center. The introductory paragraph read as 
follows: “This is a critical period in the development of American education. 
Economic and social problems have become so obvious that the more enduring 
values of our European cultural heritage may be neglected or forgotten. At 
no time in our history has professional solidarity been more urgently necessary.” 

On March 28, 1935, two hundred and thirty-six teachers in Southern Cali- 
fornia were appointed as Local Representatives of the Association in their 
schools: sixty-nine in junior high schools, twenty-three in junior-senior high 
schools, one hundred and nine in senior high schools, twenty-one in junior col- 
leges, and fourteen in colleges and universities. About eight hundred modern- 
language teachers were thus represented. 

At the same time a Central Membership Committee was created, with the 
writer as chairman, Miss Johns as secretary, and Miss Loly as member-at- 
large. County Membership Committees were then formed with a chairman for 
each county: Mr. W. D. Baker representing Kern County; Miss Dorothy 
Chesley, Ventura; Miss Dorothea Frahm, San Bernardino; Miss Dorothy Johns, 
Los Angeles; Miss Geneva Johnson, Orange; Miss Dorothy Kincell, Riverside; 
Mr. Curtis H. Stewart, Santa Barbara; Mr. L. J. Stewart, Imperial; Mr. Dale 
T. Wood, San Luis Obispo; and Mr. Maurice E. Wright, representing San 
Diego County. 

In the fall of 1936 Miss E. Alberta Clark succeeded Miss Johns as Chairman 
of the Los Angeles County Membership Committee, Miss Marguerite Blair 
succeeded Mr. Stewart as Chairman of Santa Barbara County, Miss Ysabel 
Forker succeeded Mr. Baker as Chairman of Kern County, Miss Edith Hill 
succeeded Miss Frahm as Chairman of San Bernardino County Membership 
Committee, and Miss Augustine Dalland succeeded Miss Johns as Secretary of 
the Central Membership Committee. A recent appointment is that of Miss 
Alice R. Morrison as Representative of the private schools in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The special bookkeeping system which Miss Johns had prepared for 
the Central Membership Committee is proving to be of even greater value as 
time goes on. Mention should be made here of the assistance given the Central 
Committee by Mr. Samuel Blacker, especially during the meetings of the 
Association. 


Additional workers were won for the Asscciation when Miss Clark began 
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compiling a membership list for Los Angeles County. Assisting her with this 
were: Miss Ethel V. Loveland, Mrs. Una M. French, and Miss Norma C. 
Wood, representing the eastern section of the county; Miss Alice Coppock and 
Miss Claribel Bickford, the southwestern section, and Mrs. Ruth W. Snow, the 
northern section. The city of Los Angeles was likewise divided into several 
sections, the following being in charge: Mr. Paul F. Clifford, eastern sec- 
tion; Miss Carol Dunlap, western section; Mr. William G. Jackson, south- 
eastern section; Miss Mary A. Chamberlain, southern section; Miss Elizabeth 
J. Culver, northwestern section; Miss E. Alberta Clark, central section, and 
Dr. Stella Lovering, in charge of colleges and universities in Los Angeles 
County. 

It has certainly been very gratifying to have had all the time the sincere 
cooperation of so many of our colleagues. Regardless of other responsibilities, 
everyone seemed to be willing to sacrifice some time and energy for the benefit 
of the group. Hardly anyone refused to help! That our membership has 
passed the three-hundred mark is due, in large measure, to the loyal support 
received from the many friends of the Association, who have served and are 
now serving on the local, county, and central membership committees. Such 
a spirit of cooperation and enthusiasm must augur well for the future of the 
Modern Language Association of Southern California and for the cause of 
modern-language teaching in general! 

Meyer Krakowski, Chairman 
Los Angeles Junior College 


Total number paid memberships for the year beginning October 1, 1936, to 
date (January 10, 1937)—319. 

Of these, 100 were not members in 1935-1936. 

We have eleven sustaining memberships. 

Forty-three members are still in arrears. 

At our Fall meeting (October 31, 1936) 122 memberships were paid. 

On December 16, 1936, we reached last year’s membership of 262. 

AUGUSTINE DALLAND, Secretary. 


List oF MEMBERS 
This list includes all members whose dues for the year October 1, 1936- 
October 1, 1937, were paid on or before January 10, 1937. 
Section preference—French, German, Italian, Spanish—is indicated after 
each name by the initial letter of the language. 
Sustaining membership is indicated by *. 


Adams, Carolyn. Pomona Jr. Coll. and H.S., Pomona (S.) 
Aiken, Nannette. Fairfax H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 

Albrecht, Lillian Huber. Alhambra H.S., Alhambra (G.) 
Anderson, Alma M. Whittier College, Whittier (S.) 
Anderson, Dorothy Y. Covina Union H.S., Covina (F.) 
Anderson, Jessie Rau. Long Beach Jr. Coll., Long Beach (S.) 
Andrews, Esther C. Whittier College, Whittier (G.) 

Arbour, Belle. Manual Arts H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 

*Arlt, Gustave O. Univ. of California at Los Angeles (G.) 
Arrigonie, Manuela de. Roosevelt H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
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Arvidson, Ruth. Lincoln Jr. H.S., Santa Monica (S.) 
Austin, Herbert D. Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles (I.) 


Bailey, Ethel W. Hoover H.S., Glendale (F.) 

Bailey, Rhoda D. South Laguna (F.) 

Bailiff, Laurence D. Univ. of California at Los Angeles (S.) 
Baker, Laurena. Ventura H.S., Ventura (S.) 

*Barja, César. Univ. of California at Los Angeles (S.) 
Barker, Myron. Univ. of California at Los Angeles (F.) 
Baumann, Carl. Pomona College, Claremont (G.) 

Beck, Naomi. Eleanor J. Toll Jr. H.S., Glendale (S.) 

Bell, Edna M. Venice H.S., Venice (S.) 

Bell, Marjorie M. Dana Jr. H.S., San Pedro (S.) 

Bellotine, Mary. Robt. L. Stevenson Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Benner, Burnham C. Lincoln H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 

Bickford, Claribel L. Santa Monica H.S., Santa Monica (S.) 
Bickley, J. Graham. Occidental College, Los Angeles (S.) 
Biegler, Winifred. Los Angeles H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Bissell, Clara L. Chaffey Union H.S., Ontario (G.) 

Bissell, Kenneth M. Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles (F.) 
Bissiri, Rosa. Pomona College, Claremont (F.) 

Blacker, Samuel L. Belmont H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 

Blair, Marguerite. Santa Barbara H.S., Santa Barbara (I.) 
Blalock, Iva Silva. Bancroft Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Boardman, Julia. Los Angeles Evening H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Boelter, Hildegard T. Beverly Hills H.S., Beverly Hills (G.) 
Bond, Zoe. Eleanor J. Toll Jr. H.S., Glendale (F.) 

Bonhard, Florence. Glendale Jr. Coll., Glendale (F.) 

Borio, Bernice C. San Fernando H.S., San Fernando (S.) 
Borun, Eleanor H. Washington H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Breckheimer, Peter J. Belmont H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Bredberg, Martin. Hollywood H.S., Los Angeles (G.) 
Briois, Louis. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (F.) 

Brown, Amy. John Marshall H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 

Brown, Emma E. Hollenbeck Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Browning, Olive R. Franklin H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
*Brush, H. R. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (F.) 

Buerger, Mary B. Polytechnic H.S., Long Beach (G.) 


Cain, Gertrude. Hoover H.S., Glendale (S.) 
Carrillo, Esperanza. Division of Instruction and Curriculum, Los Angeles (S.) 
Carroll, Philip. Bonita Union H.S., La Verne (S.) 

Cass, Isabella A. Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (F.) 

Chamberlain, Mary A. John Muir Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 

Chevalier, Marion F. Pasadena Jr. Coll. Extension Courses, Pasadena (F.) 
Cirino, Cora C. San Bernardino H.S., San Bernardino (S.) 

Clark, E. Alberta. Franklin H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Clark, Lola B. Covina H.S., Covina (S.) 

Clos, Leonie. Emerson Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Collins, Hazel M. Jefferson Jr. H.S., Long Beach (S.) 
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Conner, Mabel P. Adult Education, Pasadena (S.) 

Cooke, Beatrix F. University H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 

Coppock, Alice. Avalon 

Corbat6, Hermenegildo. Univ. of California at Los Angeles (S.) 
Costenbader, Margaret. Gardena H.S., Gardena (S.) 
Courtenaye, Juanita C. Glendale H.S., Glendale (S.) 

Cowles, Leon L. Santa Monica Jr. Coll., Santa Monica (F.) 
Crowell, James W. Pomona College, Claremont (S.) 

Culver, Elizabeth. John Marshall H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 


Dalland, Augustine. John Burroughs Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Dasso, Virginia. Francis Polytechnic H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Davis, Grace B. Adams Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 

*Davis, Mary Elizabeth. Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (S.) 
Day, Ruth Baker. Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles (G.) 
Dinsmoor, Isabelle. El Monte Union H.S., El Monte (S.) 
Dolch, Alfred Karl. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (G.) 

Doty, George L. Santa Monica Jr. Coll., Santa Monica (F.) 
Draper, Lulu. George Washington H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Duffy, Elsie E. San Pedro H.S., San Pedro (S.) 

Duncan, John W. South Pasadena Jr. H.S., South Pasadena (F.) 
Dunlap, Carol J. Alexander Hamilton H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Durphy, Barbara. Thomas Starr King Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 


Eaton, Myla G. Roosevelt H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Eckersley, Edna B. Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (F.) 
Ehrlich, Godfrey. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (G.) 
Escudero, Mary J. Claremont H.S., Claremont (F.) 
Ewald, Ruth. Chaffey Union H.S., Ontario (S.) 


Farley, Suzanne. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (F.) 

Fieg, Walter. Long Beach Jr. Coll., Long Beach (G.) 

Fite, Alexander G. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (F.) 

Forster, Arthur B. Los Angeles Jr. Coll., Los Angeles (F.) 

Foster, Edna F. Inglewood H.S., Inglewood (S.) 

Fox, Dorothy B. Metropolitan H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 

Frahm, Dorathea. San Bernardino Jr. Coll., San Bernardino (G.) 
Francom, Louise J. Jacob Riis H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 

Fraser, Maud M. James A. Foshay Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Freeland, Vina E. Whittier Union H.S., Whittier (S.) 
Freeman, Alice. Redondo Union H.S., Redondo Beach (F.) 
Freese, Consuelo. Marlborough School, Los Angeles (S.) 
French, Una M. Citrus Union H.S., Azusa (S.) 

Friedman, Marion H. Central Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Frothingham, Ruth. Santa Ana H.S., Santa Ana (S.) 

Fry, Mary A. Robt. L. Stevenson Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (F 
Frythall, Anna. Santa Ana H.S., Santa Ana (S.) 
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Galindo, Mary A. Alexander Hamilton H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Gassaway, Mary E. Long Beach Jr. Coll., Long Beeach (I’.) 
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Gatch, Louise. 
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McKinley Jr. H.S., Pasadena (S.) 


George, Ethel M. Whittier Union H.S., Whittier (F.) 


Gibbs, Nannie. 


Hamilton Jr. H.S., Long Beach (S.) 


Giddings, Clara B. Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (G.) 
Gidney, Lucy M. Los Angeles Jr. Coll., Los Angeles (F.) 
Gilbert, Mabel A. Burbank Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Gilliland, Helen C. John Muir Technical H.S., Pasadena (S.) 


Gillman, Alice. 


John C. Fremont H.S., Los Angeles (G.) 


Gilson, Dorothy. Glendale H.S., Glendale (F.) 

Ginsburg, Ruth. Eagle Rock H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 

Gonzalez, Manuel P. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (S.) 

Goodcell, Marion L. San Bernardino Jr. Coll., San Bernardino (F.) 
Goodchild, Margaret F. Colton Union H.S., Colton (S.) 


Goodsell, Ruth. 


Escondido H.S., Escondido (S.) 


Goodwin, Bertha D. Manual Arts H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 


Grant, Isabelle. 


Grant, Judith. 


San Pedro H.S., San Pedro (F.) 
San Pedro H.S., San Pedro (S.) 


Gredis, Sadye G. Mt. Vernon Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 


Hadley, Paul E. El Monte Union H.S., El Monte (G.) 


Hagge, Carl W. 


Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (G.) 


Hall, Ida Davis. Santa Maria H.S. and Jr. Coll., Santa Maria (G.) 
Hardison, Aura D. Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles (F.) 


Hargreaves, L. 
Hart, Bernice. 


Odeal. Eagle Rock H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Lathrop Jr. H.S., Santa Ana (S.) 
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Harvey, Emery W. Rep. of D. C. Heath & Co., 1451 N. Ogden Dr., L.A. (G.) 


Hatcher, Mabel. 


John Marshall H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 


Hatfield, Sarah M. Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (S.) 
Hendrickson, Loren M. Los Angeles Jr. Coll., Los Angeles (S.) 


Heras, Antonio. 


Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles (S.) 


Hewitt, E. Faye. Horace Mann Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Hildreth, Dorothy M. Whittier College, Whittier (F.) 
Hill, Edith. Univ. of Redlands, Redlands (F.) 

Hill, Ruth Stubbs. Eagle Rock H.S., Los Angelees (F.) 


Hindson, Alice. 


Holmes, George. 


Francis Polytechnic H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Los Angeles H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 


Holt, Edith. Whittier Union H.S., Whittier (S.) 

Huntsman, Emily. John Burroughs Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Hurley, Ella M. Roosevelt Jr. H.S., San Diego (S.) 

Husson, Margaret. Pomona College, Claremont (S.) 


Indovina, Josephine. Los Angeles Jr. Coll., Los Angeles (I.) 
Ingels, Sadye Z. South Gate H.S., South Gate (S.) 


Jackson, William G. Huntington Park H.S., Huntington Park (F.) 


Jallade, Adéle. 


Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles (F.) 


Jarrett, Edith M. Fillmore Union HLS., Fillmore (S.) 


Jenkins, Mary. 


Beverly Hills H.S., Beverly Hills (F.) 


Johns, Dorothy M. University H.S., Los Angeles (G.) 


Johnson, Edith. 


Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles (S.) 
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Johnson, Geneva. Fullerton Jr. Coll., Fullerton (S.) 
Johnston, J. Wm. Hollywood H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Johnstone, Belle B. Berendo Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Jones, Louise S. Pomona H.S., Pomona (F.) 

Jones, Margaret B. Corona H.S., Corona (S.) 


Kapteyn, Peter J. Garfield H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Keefauver, Mabel C. Le Conte Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Kent, Katherine M. University H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Kern, Adda N. John Burroughs Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Kincell, Dorothy M. Polytechnic H.S., Riverside (S.) 

Kinzek, Charles. Compton Jr. Coll., Compton (F.) 

Knoles, Edith. Beverly Hills H.S., Beverly Hills (S.) 
Krakowski, Meyer. Los Angeles Jr. Coll., Los Angeles (G.) 
Krause, Anna. Univ. of California at Los Angeles (S.) 
Krythe, Maymie R. Woodrow Wilson H.S., Long Beach (G.) 


Lamb, M. Alice. Polytechnic H.S., Long Beach (S.) 

Lambert, Mabel O. Glendale H.S. Glendale (S.) 

Lassalette, Amelia. Belvedere Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Last, Virginia F. Eleanor J. Toll Jr. H.S., Glendale (F.) 
Lee, Gladys M. Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (S.) 

Lenhardt, Martha. Hollywood Evening H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Leshin, Vera. Alexander Hamilton H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Letessier, Madeleine. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (F.) 
Loly, Kathleen D. Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (S.) 

Lopez, Malvina. Los Angeles H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Lorriaux, Alice. Marlborough School, Los Angeles (F.) 
Loveland, Ethel V. George Washington H.S., Pasadena (S.) 
Lovering, Stella. Los Angeles Jr. Coll., Los Angeles (F.) 
Lowther, Hugh S. Occidental College, Los Angeles (S.) 
*Lowther, Maria de. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (S.) 
Lueders, Eugene C. Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (G.) 

Lynn, Leslie E. North Hollywood H.S., North Hollywood (S.) 


MacDonald, Mabel D. San Fernando H.S., San Fernando (S.) 
MacKnight, J... Woodrow Wilson Jr. H.S.. Glendale (G.) 
Manetta, Laura. Glendale H.S., Glendale (F.) 

Marsh, June. John Adams Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Maxwell, Jane. Central Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
McCollom, Yvonne. Franklin H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 

McCune, Charlotte H. James A. Foshay Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
McEndree, Fay. ‘Glendale H.S., Glendale (S.) 

McGuineas, Mary J. McKinley Jr. H.S., Pasadena (F.) 
McNeill, Ruth. Alhambra H.S., Alhambra (S.) 

McPhee, Jean R. San Diego H.S., San Diego (S.) 

McVicker, Bessie M. Van Nuys H.S., Van Nuys (S.) 

Melick, Marguerite. South Gate H.S., South Gate (S.) 
Merigold, Dorothy C. University H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Merriman, Laura E. Franklin H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
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Miller, Jeanette K. Hoover H.S., Glendale (S.) 

Miquel, Mignonette. George Washington H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Mohme, Erwin T. Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles (G.) 
Monroe, Daisy Lee. Glendale H.S., Glendale (S.) 

Morrison, Alice R. Woodrow Wilson Jr. H.S., Pasadena (S.) 
Mott, Centennia. El Segundo H.S., El Segundo (S.) 

Moyse, Sam. Alhambra H.S., Alhambra (S.) 

Myers, Lawrence A. Fullerton Union H.S., Fullerton (F.) 


Nash, Mary E. South Pasadena H.S., South Pasadena (S.) 
Newby, Daisy M. Los Angeles H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Newby, Ellen C. Richard Dana Jr. H.S., San Pedro (S.) 
Newell, Florence. Lincoln Jr. H.S., Santa Monica (F.) 
Nobs, Hattie. Orange Union H.S., Orange (G.) 

Nordahl, Henry A. Roosevelt H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 


Northcote, Désirée. North Hollywood H.S., North Hollywood (F.) 


Oxley, Ruth. Woodrow Wilson H.S., Long Beach (S.) 


Padilla, John C. Beverly Hills H.S., Beverly Hills (S.) 
Palomares, Rose J. Emerson Jr. H.S., Pomona (S.) 
Parker, Marjorie. Roosevelt H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 


*Pasadena Junior College. Foreign Language Dept., Pasadena (I.) 


Pastor, Consuelo. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (S.) 
Payette, Clara M. Eliot Jr. H.S., Pasadena (F.) 

Payne, Dorothy M. Franklin Jr. H.S., Long Beach (S.) 
*Périgord, Paul. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (F.) 
Pesqueira, Louisa C. Colton Union H.S., Colton (S.) 
Pesquiera, Ignacia. Wan Nuys H.S., Van Nuys (S.) 
Peterson, Evelyn. Alhambra H.S., Alhambra 

Petsch, Philip. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (G.) 
Pope, Bess M. John Burroughs Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Porter, Minnette. Oceanside-Carlsbad Union H.S., Oceanside (F.) 
Power, Hazel. Belmont H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 

Price, Eva R. Univ. of Redlands, Redlands (S.) 

Price, Mildred. South Pasadena H.S., South Pasadena (F.) 
Puckett, Ermine S. Pomona H.S., Pomona (S.) 


Quinn, Corinthe B. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (S.) 


Ramboz, Ina W. John C. Fremont H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Ramelli, Mattie. San Bernardino Jr. Coil., San Bernardino (S.) 
Raymond, Frances. Corona Jr. H.S., Corona (F.) 

Reed, Cora C. San Fernando H.S., San Fernando (S.) 

Reed, Elizabeth. John C. Fremont H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Reese, Isabelle E. A. Bancroft Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Reinsch, Frank H. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (G.) 

Rice, William F. Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles (S.) 
Richards, Elizabeth T. Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (F.) 
Roalfe, Margaret. Fairfax H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
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Rodenberg, Wilhelmine. Los Angeles H.S., Los Angeles (G.) Th 
Rolin, Lucy M. Polytechnic H.S., Long Beach (F.) ¥7 
Rosenfeld, Selma. Los Angeles Jr. Coll., Los Angeles (G.) Te 
Ross, Elinor. Muir Technical H.S., Pasadena (S.) T 
Rubright, Caroline B. John Muir Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) ¥ 
Russell, Vera H. Hollenbeck Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (F.) T 
Rutledge, Bertha. Manual Arts H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 

Ryan, Sylvia N. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (S.) , 
Rystrom, Ruth. John Marshall Jr. H.S., Pasadena (F.) ; 


Sauer, Carl A. Ventura Jr. Coll., Ventura (S.) 
Sauer, Elmer E. Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (G.) 
Scheele, Norbert. Los Angeles Jr. Coll., Los Angeles (G.) 
Schomaker, Christel B. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (G.) 

™ Schreiber, Maria A. Venice H.S., Venice (S.) 
Schulz, Alice H. Los Angeles Jr. Coll., Los Angeles (F.) 
Scott, A. A. Woodrow Wilson H.S., Long Beach (S.) 
*Scripps College. Modern Language Dept., Claremont (F. & G.) 
Seine, Victor M. San Bernardino H.S., San Bernardino (F.) 
Shadforth, Harriett. Brea-Olinda Union H.S., Brea (S.) 
Sharpe, Mabel L. Fullerton Union H.S. and Jr. Coll., Fullerton (F.) 
Shield, George W. H. George Washington H.S., Los Angeles (G.) 
Silver, A. Morgan. Alexander Hamilton H.S.. Los Angeles (S.) 
Sintes, Antonia. George Washington H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Sletle, Magdalene. Excelsior Union H.S., Norwalk (S.) 
Smart, Helen M. Eagle Rock H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Snow, Catherine M. Manual Arts H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Snow, Ruth W. Hoover H.S., Glendale (S.) 
Snyder, Elizabeth. Huntington Park H.S., Huntington Park (S.) 
Snyder, Helen D. Los Angeles H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Sosa, Carmen M. Garfield H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Sosso, Pietro, Harvey Hotel, Los Angeles 
Speroni, Charles. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (I.) 
Spring, Gerald. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (G.) 
Squires, Adah. Eliot Jr. H.S., Pasadena (S.) 
Stager, Cora. Long Beach Jr. Coll., Long Beach (F.) 
Steinauer, Elizabeth V. Horace Mann Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Steven, Laurene. Long Beach Jr. Coll., Long Beach (G.) 
Steward, Ethel B. Alhambra H.S., Alhambra (S.) 
Stillwell, Katherine. Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles (S.) 
Swart, Esther. Banning H.S., Wilmington (S.) 
Swingle, Margaret. Huntington Beach H.S., Huntington Beach (S.) 





Taber, Anna Bell. Polytechnic H.S., Long Beach (S.) 

Taylor, Erva A. Manual Arts H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 

Templin, Ernest H. Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (S) 

Theobald, Harry C. Los Angeles H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 

Thomas, Lewis A., Jr. Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte H.S., Monrovia (F.) 
Thomas, Margaret O. South Pasadena H.S., South Pasadena (F.) 








Thompson, Lois M. Polytechnic H.S., Long Beach (G.) 
*Toews, Emil O. Santa Monica Jr. Coll., Santa Monica (G.) 
Torreyson, Dorothy. 
Trosper, Vernette. 
Tubbs, Frances C. University H.S., Los Angeles (G.) 


Turner, Dorcas. Fullerton H.S., Fullerton (S.) 


Vance, Carl Nye. 
Varnum, Margaret. 
Volkers, Charlotte. 


Waddingham, Gladys. Inglewood H.S., Inglewood (S.) 
Wagner, Emilie. 
Watkins, Elizabeth. 


Watson, Lella. 


Way, Henrietta. 
Wedell, Emilie. 


Weldon, Evelyn. 


Wiebe, Herman. 
Wiley, Arthur S. 
Wilkinson, Ruth D. 
Williams, Martha G. South Pasadena Jr. H.S., South Pasadena (S.) 
Wood, Norma Curtis. Pomona H.S. and Jr. Coll., Pomona (G.) 

Wright, Maurice. 
Chaffey Union H.S., Ontario (S.) 


Wynne, Ina. 


Yankwich, Léon R. 
Yeoman, Hanna B. 


*Zeitlin, Marion A. 


This list has been prepared by Miss Augustine Dalland, Secretary of the 
Central Membership Committee of the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California. Kindly address all communications regarding mem- 


bership to: 


John Muir Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 


Pomona College, Claremont 


Santa Ana Jr. Coll., Santa Ana (F.) 
Fairfax H.S., Los Angeles (G.) 
Hollywood Evening H.S., Los Angeles (G.) 
Lafayette Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 
Werner, Adelaide M. Perris Union H.S., Perris (S.) 
Whiting, Minnie C. Berendo Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 
Wicklund, Irene B. 
Glendale Jr. Coll., Glendale (G.) 
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La Verne Coll., La Verne (S.) 
Montebello H.S., Montebello (S.) 


Valencia H.S., Placentia (F.) 
Roosevelt H.S., Los Angeles (S.) 


Excelsior Union H.S., Norwalk (S.) 


Whittier Union H.S., Whittier (S.) 
Pasadena Jr. Coll., Pasadena (F.) 
Burbank H.S., Burbank (F.) 


San Diego H.S., San Diego (F.) 


U. S. District Court, Los Angeles (F.) 
Thomas Starr King Jr. H.S., Los Angeles (F.) 


Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles (S.) 














MISS AUGUSTINE DALLAND 
1759 Magnolia Avenue 


Los Angeles, California 
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Are You Planning to. Ltudy Abroad? 


FOR INFORMATION ON 
STUDY AT EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES 
Complete courses leading to a Doctorate in the Arts, Sciences or 
Specialized Fields. 


Junior Year Abroad. 
Vacation Courses (Languages, Arts, Music, Sciences, Physical 
Education, etc.) 


Elementary - Secondary - Vocational - Finishing Schools 
Consult the 
si Educational Service Department @ 
HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE fw 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
Programs as well as complete information on study abroad will be 
sent gratis upon request. 


620 South Hill Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
M&dison 2681 
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EUROPEAN TOUR, SUMMER 1937 
eee 


Last summer a party of students toured Europe with Dr. Frank H. 
Reinsch of U.C.LA. as guide. A similar party under the personal 
direction of Dr. Reinsch will visit England, France and Italy during 
the summer of 1937 and will spend about forty-five days in Switzer- 
land, Austria and Germany. 
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The complete itinerary is as follows: Sail from New York about June 28 
30. Motor tours in London and to Stratford-on-Avon. Daylight trip § 
across the Channel and to Paris. Motor trips in Paris and to Ver- a 
sailles. Train to Cologne. Steamer up the Rhine to Mayence. Brief . 
visits to Frankfort-on-the-Main and to Heidelberg. Through the Black 4, 
Forest to Switzerland. Bern, Lausanne, Geneva, Interlaken, Lucerne. . 
s 
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Through St. Gothard Tunnel to Italy. Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Pompeii, Venice. Several days of sightseeing in Vienna. Steamer 
up the Danube. Linz, Salzburg. Motor trip in upper Bavaria. Munich, 
Nuremberg, Bayreuth, Leipzig, Dresden. Visit to Saxon Switzerland. 
At least a week in Berlin. Visit to Potsdam. Boating trip on the 
Spree Canals. Several days in Thuringia, Jena, Weimar, Eisenach. 
Sail from Hamburg about August 26. Arrive New York about Sep- 
tember 3. 
AAA 
For complete information regarding this trip address 
F. H. REINSCH, 1322 North Gardner Street, Los Angeles, 
or Call HO. 2807 for an Appointment. 
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Please mention Modern Language Forum when answering advertisements. 





